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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity 
is gladly given them to witness each stage in 
the process of preparing and issuing the paper. 
A guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As 
practically the entire work of illustrating, 
printing, folding and mailing, in addition to 
all the details of business and editorial man- 
agement, is carried on in this building, there 
is sufficient diversity of occupation to interest 
every one and well repay a visit. 


* © 


New England and Other Matters. 


N New York City recently a heroic bronze 
statue of William Cullen Bryant was un- 
veiled. The statue, sheltered by a dignified 
canopy of marble, stands on a terrace behind 
the new public library, and overlooks the park 
that bears the name of the poet. The chief 
address, after the statue had been accepted by 
Mayor Gaynor on behalf of the city, was by 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who characterized 
Bryant as ‘‘the first American poet’? and as 
‘the first citizen of New York at the time of 
his death.’? Although of Massachusetts an- 
cestry, birth and education, Bryant passed the 
last fifty years of his life in New York. He 
was long the editor of the New York Post. 
& 
ASSACHUSETTS is the first state to 
establish a system of retirement pay for 
state employés. It is less a pension system 
than a plan for compulsory, assisted old-age 
insurance. Each employé is assessed not less 
than one, or more than five, per cent. of his 
pay, and the money thus obtained is supple- 
mented by an equal sum from the state treas- 
ury. The total amount received by the retired 
employé is to be, on the one hand, not less 
than two hundred dollars yearly, and on the 
other hand, not more than half the pay he 
formerly received. Retirement may take place 
at the age of sixty, and is compulsory at sev- 
enty. Employés who have served thirty-five 
years may retire, or be retired by the adminis- 
tration board, regardless of age. The system 
will go into effect next January, and although 
it is voluntary for present employés, it is com- 
pulsory for all future employés. 
& 
AN unusual invasion of New England has 
been planned in the Northwest and on the 
Pacific coast. A special train, bearing the 
governors and other officials of a dozen states 
in that part of the Union, is on its way to this 
corner of the country, stopping first at the 
capitals and other important cities of the Middle 
States. The object of the trip is to advertise 
the resources and opportunities of the states 
that the visitors represent. The train has half 
a dozen baggage-cars filled with specimens of 
the agricultural and manufacturing products of 
each state, and wherever stops are made the 
public is invited to inspect these cars. Inci- 
dentally the visitors are issuing cordial invita- 
tions to every one to attend the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. The 
train will pass through all the New England 
States early in December, and will make the 
capital in each state its principal objective 
point. e 


ONSIDERED simply from a commercial 

point of view, does a college education help 
or hinder a young man’s chances in life? 
Those who seek an answer to this question will 
be interested in the report recently issued by 
the secretary of the Dartmouth College class 
of 1900. Ten years after graduation the secre- 
tary was able to secure confidential reports of 
the incomes of seventy-six out of one hundred 
men in the class. The average income of 
these seventy-six men proved to be a little 
moré than twenty-six hundred dollars a year. 
The lowest was seven hundred and eight dol- 
lars, and the highest was twelve thousand 
dollars. Only two were below one thousand 
dollars, and forty were two thousand or more. 
The twenty-four men in the class who were 
not heard from may be accounted for in several 
ways. 
ing, and kept silent through pride. But no 
doubt others among them, who were néf’ reached 


by the secretary, or who simply neglected to | 


fill out the blank, are as successful as the 
average. 

It is not safe to generalize too much from the 
financial showing of a particular class in one 
college ; for a poll of other classes in Dartmouth 
or elsewhere, ten years after graduation, might 
reveal quite different conditions. But it is true 
of most colleges that their graduates are now 
going more and more into business, where 
there is much money to be made, and less into 
such relatively unremunerative occupations as 


Perhaps some of them are not prosper- | 


| teaching and the ministry, which drew a large 
proportion of college men in earlier days. A 
| comparison of the Dartmouth figures with the 
|inecomes of young men who are not college 
| graduates can hardly be made; nor is it easy 
| to find out whether the seventy-six Dartmouth 
|men are earning more than they would be 
}earning now if they had not gone to college. 
But the figures at least demonstrate that a col- | 
age education does not unfit young men for 
|earning comfortable incomes during the first 
| decade after graduation. 
& 


TONES are far less common in the neigh- 

borhood of old Hingham, England, than 
| they are in the fields of Hingham, Massachu- 
| setts, and throughout New England generally. 
| When the Massachusetts Hingham recently 
| asked the English Hingham—whence its set- 
| tlers came two hundred and seventy-eight years 
ago—for a stone to be placed in its new me- 
morial tower, the members of the council of 
the mother town were anxious to grant the 
request, but were sorely puzzled how to do so. 
The light soil of the neighboring fields had no 
stone larger than a potato; the fields were 
| divided by hedges; the houses were of brick ; 
the church was built of small flints from the | 
coast, set in cement. The only stone in or 
near the little village was a horse-block that had 
stood for many generations in the public square. 
This was accordingly sent across the Atlantic. 
It was formally presented to the Massachusetts 
town in September by Ambassador Bryce, and 
was received with much ceremony. The me- 
morial tower, of which the stone will be a part, 
is to be built beside the famous old meeting- 
house of Hingham, which has been in contin- 
uous use longer than any other place of worship 
in New England. The tower will be sur- 
mounted by a belfry, in which chimes will be 
placed. 

* © 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


MONG the curiously named clubs of the 
A past, the Sublime Society of Beefsteaks 
in London was one of the most notable. 
To it belonged Kemble, the actor, and the old 
Duke of Norfolk. Charles Morris, a popular 
wit of the time, was also a member, and was 
greatly beloved and admired by his associates. 
His slender means, however, often subjected 
him and his family to discomfort. 


One day, as Norfolk and Kemble were dining 
together, the duke, in earnest words, deplored 
the pecun embarrassments of Morris, who 
was, as he declared, the very life of the so- 


ciety. 

Kemble was noted for plain speaking as well 
as high thinking, and looking intently at the 
old duke, he said: 

‘*And does your grace sincerel 
destitute condition of your fri 

ou have passed so man 


our genes 
feelingly. Providence, m 

pl you in a position where the wish to do 
good and the doing it are the same thing. An 
Tt from your overflowing coffers, or a 
nook of land = from your wide domains, 
would scarcely felt by your grace, but 
would be repaid with usury by the grateful 
prayers of a heart which your bounty has 
rendered happy. ’’ 

The duke said nothing, but not a month 
elapsed before Morris was snugly placed in a 
beautiful sequestered retreat, surrounded by 
handsome grounds. 

& & 


PLUCKING FORTH THE MOTE. 


ALEB Strong was noted all over the 

countryside for his loud voice and his 

lack of any sense of fitness in its use. On 
no occasion was he known to lower his reso- 
nant tones. 


His neighbor, John Flanders, was dead, and 
just before the funeral Caleb, with two or three | 
others, was in the hall of the dead man’s 
house, watching the mourners and friends 
coming in. The undertaker, who was unac- 
quainted with the people there, asked Caleb, 
‘*Is Solomon Flanders here?’’ 

Caleb stepped to the door, and called, ‘‘Sol, 
just step this way! You are wanted in here.’’ 
. ba undertaker then asked, ‘‘Is Peter Carter 

ere?’ 

Caleb again raised his voice: ‘‘ Bill, tell your 

brother Pete to come here!’’ 
_. The conductor whispered to Caleb, ‘‘We wish 
it as quiet as possible,’’ and Caleb shouted to 
the group outside, who were conversing in 
lowered tones: 

‘*You fellows, stop your noise! 
quiet here !’’ 


lament the 
with whom 


lord duke, 


We want it 
* & 


A GENTLEMAN IN DISGUISE. 


HE late Prof. Moses Coit Tyler once re- 
corded a little anecdote, which indicates 
again the wisdom of paying the requisite 
}amount of attention to the matter of dress— 
| especially if you are a prominent scholar at 
| home and abroad. 


| In the evening went toa y. Heard a 
new story about Freeman. He lectured re- 
| cently at New Haven in his shabby old blouse, 

| with woolen shirt, and so on. 

_After the lecture an elegant reception was 
given him, ladies and gentlemen in evening 
dress. A person came in who had not been at 
the lecture, and did not know Freeman. 

‘*Who is that?’’ he asked. 

‘*That,’’? said Lounsbury, ‘is a Saxon 
swineherd before the Norman Conquest. ’’ 

This story has been going the rounds wher- 
ever Freeman has been; and Professor Bryce, 
now in this country, promises to take it back 
to Oxford, where, he says, it will be enjoyed 

















Get the Best 


The best SPICES are the cheapest 
because they go furthest and pro- 
duce the best results; that is why 
you should insist that your grocer 
should send you 


SLADE’S 


These are always ABSOLUTELY 




















HE ATTENTION of 
those seeking collegiate 
instruction for young women 
is called to the advantages of 


Jackson College 


~ for Women 








Under the direction of 
Tufts College, it affords the 
advantages of co-education 
without the disadvantages of 
co-instruction. 


! All courses leading to the 

) degree of A.B. or B.S. in 
the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








For further information address :. 











MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dean, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secretary, 
Turts CotLtecg, Mass. 
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more than anywhere else. 


BENSDORPS 
ROYAL DUTCH 
COCOA, 
EASILY DIGESTED 
Exquisite in flavor and Absolutely Pure. 
Economical, for by using 


BENSDORP’S 
ITS DOUBLE STRENGTH 


saves your cocoa 


ALWAYS IN YELLOW WRAPPER. 
ASK FOR OUR NEW OVAL PACKAGE. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. Importers, Boston 








‘* Simply 
Delicious ’’ 





| The delicious flavor that 
‘makes your dainties so choice 
comes from a bean—the va- 


nilla bean! 


But there are as many different 
kinds of vanilla beans as there are 
| different kinds of coffees! 


Only “Finest Mexican” Beans 
are used for making the one best 
vanilla — 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


Ordinary extracts are made from 
cuts or “seconds” of this bean, or from 
| Tahiti or Bourbon beans. 


| That is why there is such a differ- 
ence between the delicious flavor of 
Burnett's Vanilla and the ordinary 
extracts. Burnett’s is as superior to 
the usual kind of extracts as your own 
dainties are superior to the bakeries. 





Burnett's Vanilla gives dainties that 
rare deliciousness of flavor which all 
good housekeepers strive for. 





The housekeeper who does not 
‘use Burnett’s Vanilla in her desserts 
is doing herself an injustice, because 
using it always means a better 
flavor. 


| Insist on your grocer giving you 
Burnett's Vanilla. If he hasn't it, 
‘write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


—_s | Write for our new FREE 


Book of Recipes 


Giving many new ways for preparing and 
serving delici deli Send name 
of your grocer and get a copy FREE. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
36 India Street, Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 
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ANE’S face was 
grave as she closed 
the door behind 
her. 

‘*Girls, there is some- 
thing troubling Miss 
Patty, ’’ she’said to her 
roommates. ‘*‘I couldn’t 
understand a line of Browning’s *Cali- 
ban,’ so I went to her room to get her 
to explain it, and though she was dear 
about helping me, I saw that she was 
as white as the little band round her 
neck. Presently Miss Barrett came in, 
and said that there were several points 
in the English work that she would 
like to talk over before she left on the 
afternoon train. Miss Patty excused 
herself because she had a headache, 
but said that if Miss Barrett would 
write, she would be glad to answer 
fully. It seems to me that that must 
mean that Miss Barrett is to have the 
‘soft snap’ next year.’’ 

Ruth MacRae looked up in sharp 
distress. 

‘*Mr. Brent doesn’t like Miss Patty. 
I don’t mean he isn’t courteous, but 
there is something critical in the very 
way he looks at her, and he never 
teases her as dear old Doctor Brent 
did.’’ 

‘*And he insists upon calling her 
‘Miss Elliott,’’’ chimed in Elinor 
Pinekney. ‘‘I was standing near them 
one day when he suggested the pro- 
priety of all the girls doing it. She 
shook her head like a little amused 
bird, and answered, ‘It’s too late to 
change, I’m afraid. We might make 
**Miss Elliott’’ a rule, but ‘‘ Miss 
Patty’ is something more; it’s a 
tradition.’ He replied stiffly, ‘I fear 
the distinction is too subtle for me,’ 
and moved away.’’ 

“Why, it is perfectly plain that a 
tradition is stronger thanarule. There 
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sha’n’t walk on the circle, but because 
it’s a tradition that she crosses it for 
the first time on her way to chapel on 
her graduation day, the freshest fresh- 
man wouldn’t put the toe of her slip- 
per there. You can’t make a rule 
which will be held as inviolable as 
that,’’ declared Ruth. 

‘“*T wonder what place will be 
given to Miss Patty if they take 
the soft snap away?’’ Jane specu- 
lated. 

‘*Tmagine her teaching anything 
else !’’? exclaimed Ruth. With 
clearer insight than the other girls, 
Ruth felt what it would mean to Miss Patty to give up 
the unique course which was her ‘‘own invention,’’ like 
the White Knight’s mouse-trap. 

‘*Think what Miss Patty has meant to us during these 
four years,’’ she continued. ‘*Girls, we must help her.’’ 

‘*What can we do?’’ 

Jane put the question to Ruth, who was the dreamer, 
the visionary, the one who could form vague and delightful 
plans which practical Elinor could put into execution. 

‘*Let’s make her birthday party a general rally ; let Mr. 
Brent see exactly what Miss Patty means to Brent girls,’’ 
suggested Ruth, after a little thought. ‘‘Instead of having 
a party for our class, as we had intended, let’s ask all the 
rest of the girls, and the alumne, too.’’ 

‘*With the seniors as hostesses?’’ asked Elinor. ‘‘There 
are only fourteen of us. How could we ever get enough 
for them to eat?’’ 

Ruth waved aside this insignificant detail. 





‘‘Oh, we can have it in the afternoon, and give them tea 
| her years,’’ reflected Mrs. Brent. 


and a wafer. What we want is to have Miss Patty feel 
immersed, submerged, drowned in affection !|’’ 

They fell into eager discussion of the arrangements. They 
agreed not to mention to any one else their suspicion that 
Miss Barrett was to supersede Miss Patty. Her fiftieth 
birthday must be made an occasion of unmixed joy. 

Hitherto the Brent School had known only two prin- 
cipals. The first, Charles Morrison Brent, its founder, 
had been militant, constructive, philanthropic, and had 
devoted all his personal fortune to the cause of education 
in the South. The second, his son, the Rev. Thomas 
Brent, had by his humor, tact and sympathy made himself 
dearly loved and honored by two generations of girls. 

Now, the September after his death, Brent School had 
passed into the hands of his nephew, the second Charles 
Brent. He was a young man, with an earnest realization 


of the importance of what his family had done in the edu- 
cational work of two Southern States, the very flower of 
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only promise to give 
me one year, as after 
that she is to return to 
college to work for her 
Ph. D., but I feel that 
it is too valuable an 
opportunity to lose. I 
asked her to deliver 
the lecture here, so that the girls 
would be impressed with her person- 
ality. She told me that she spoke to 
Miss Elliott in regard to the work. I 
regret that, for I meant to postpone 
mentioning it until I could decide what 
to give Miss Elliott next year. After 
her long service here, some sort of 
place must be created for her.’’ 

‘*Of course,’’ Mrs. Brent agreed. 
**Come in!’’ 

This was in response to a knock at 
the study door. 

Ruth and Elinor entered, and began 
to explain their errand: 

‘‘We seniors are planning to give 
Miss Patty a birthday party. April 
7th is her fiftieth birthday. We thought 
that it would be lovely if some of 
the alumne would come. ’’ 

‘‘T want to write mother, for in- 
stance,’’ said Elinor, ‘‘if I have your 
permission. ’’ 

Mr. Brent smiled indulgently. He 
could hardly imagine Mrs. Pinckney 
leaving the post-Lenten gaieties at 
Charleston to come to an elderly teach- 
er’s birthday party. 

‘*Invite your mother by all means, ’’ 
he agreed, pleasantly. ‘‘The school 
is always open to its alumne. ‘There’s 
always a welcome at Brent,’ as one of 
your songs goes. If any come, notify 
the housekeeper. ’’ 

‘ ‘‘And the alumnz in town,’’ Ruth 
y added. ‘‘ You would not object if we in- 
vited .7iss Patty’s friends? We want to 
have it in the afternoon in the studio. ’’ 
Mr. Brent’s face clouded. He felt a 
little hurt at the attitude of the town 
alumne. There had been many call- 
ers; his wife and he had been enter- 
tained by the expected people; but 
their relations had never passed the 
intangible barrier of formality. 

**You may issue such invitations 
as you like, but let them go in the 
name of the senior class, and not 
as coming from me.’’ 

After the girls had departed with 
enthusiastic thanks, Brent smiled 
at his wife. 

‘‘Great is the faith of youth! 
They believe that the town alumne, 
as lukewarm a set of women as I 














whose girlhood had blossomed in the sunny stretches of the | have ever met, will swarm to have a cup of tea with a class 


campus. Knowing from his youth that his uncle had 
chosen him as his successor, he had taken the pedagogical 
course of a great university, and he had acquired practical 
experience as head master in a Western school for boys. 

To engraft what was best in the modern on what was 
vital in the old was the task to which he gave himself. He 
had retained the faculty which his uncle, before his death, 
had arranged for. All were strangers to him except 
Miss Patty. It seemed to him that she looked exactly as 
she did when he was a boy. 

‘*T looked up the year of her graduation to-day,’’ Brent 
was saying to his wife. ‘‘She was eighteen then, and the 
very next year she began to teach. Nearly thirty-two 
years of teaching, with no opportunity to become acquainted 
with modern methods! It is not surprising that her course 
has become so flagrantly easy that the girls call it the ‘soft 
snap,’ and that every student takes it.’’ 


**Miss Elliott’s air of enthusiasm is out of keeping with | 


‘*The other teachers are 


well-dressed, but she is painfully old-fashioned in those 
| queer little gray gowns, with the linen bands at the neck 


and sleeves. ’’ 
‘*T am averse to anything which borders on espionage, 


| but several times during the year I have exercised my right 
| to go into Miss Elliott’s classes to inspect the work. One 





day in Indian summer I found the girls seated under the 
trees, while Miss Elliott read aloud from Jane Austen. 
At another time the class was busily discussing the proper 
costumes for a series of tableaux from ‘Rob Roy’! 
another occasion I found freshman English playing ‘Cap- 
ping Quotations’ from Shakespeare. Evidently the game 
was a familiar one, for it was astounding what a number 
of quotations they knew, and from how many plays.’’ 

‘*No wonder they call it the soft snap,’’ sympathized 
Mrs. Brent. 

‘*The name will disappear under Miss Barrett. She can 


Upon 





of schoolgirls. They have much disillusionment ahead of 
them. I was disappointed to-day by Mrs. Robertson’s 
answer to my letter.’’ 

As a memorial to her only child, Mrs. Robertson had 
given the Virginia Robertson Infirmary, with its broad 
piazzas, cheery sun-parlors and attractive appointments, 
which made ‘‘being sick one of the nicest things at Brent,’’ 
the girls declared. 

“Tl had written her that her presence at commencement 
would be an inspiration to others, but she wrote that ‘the 
associations here were too painful.’ I am sorry.’’ 

A few days later, however, when Ruth MacRae wrote 
to Mrs. Robertson, she received a different kind of response. 

The girls went to work with enthusiasm. Elinor’s mother 
was as practical as she was sympathetic. Ruth’s letter was 
a simple, girlish appeal, asking ‘‘those who love Miss Patty 
to make this her happiest day.’’ It ended, ‘*The wistaria 
will be in bloom then,’’ and the words brought a vivid 
picture to many a woman’s mind of the gray walls of the 
Rock House, with its wealth of trailing bloom; for as sec- 
retary of the Alumne Association, Mrs. Pinckney had this 
letter copied, and sent it out with a personal word of her own. 

Jane Collins spent Saturday in consultation with the head 
of the loca] alumnz association, and came back elated. 

‘Why, they are perfectly delighted about it! They say 
they will furnish everything to eat. We seniors are to see 
to the decorations. ’’ 

The teachers and the housekeeper were cautioned to 
maintain strict secrecy, lest a whisper should reach Miss 
Patty. Mr. Brent had been called to New York for a 
fortnight, and was not to return until the night of the 6th. 

The flood of sunshine which brightened the morning of 
the 7th found no reflection in Miss Patty’s heart, although 
she kept her face serene. She had passed through a period 
of deep suffering. Whatever Mr. Brent might offer, she 
had decided that she could not stay on as a pensioner. Her 
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reasonable price. But she called anxiously, 


brother’s home was open to her, but Brent 
School had meant home, aspiration and life- 
work for so long that she knew that when she 
left ‘ther girls’? she would be old indeed. 

After morning classes Jane came to Miss 
Patty with a message. 

‘‘Mrs. Noble telephoned to ask you to lunch 
with her. She will send her carriage at one 
o’clock. Mr. Brent accepted for you, and 
ordered sophomore English omitted to-day. ’’ 

That was an odd bit of paternalism on his 
part, Miss Patty thought, but she was glad to 
think of the soothing presence of Mary Noble, 
who was a classmate of her own. 

‘*Please put on your gray silk, Miss Patty,’’ 
Jane urged. ‘*You look so sweet in it. I’ll 
hook you up.’’ 

When Miss Patty was finally whirled away 
in the Noble carriage, Jane danced back to the 
girls. ; 

“‘T managed beautifully!’’ she exclaimed. 
“If Miss Patty had seen all the alumne at 
luncheon, she would have guessed, and all the 
edge would have been taken off the surprise. ’’ 

No one else was at Mrs. Noble’s, and after 
luncheon and a restful hour, the carriage was 
summoned to take them back to Brent. They 
drove up to the Art Building. Before Miss 
Patty could even ask a question, a file of 
seniors had drawn up on each side 
of the carriage, and with merry young 
voices were singing, ‘‘Hail to the 
Chief. ’’ 

In another moment Miss Patty was 
inside the transformed studio—a 
bower of wistaria, white and purple 
lilacs, Banksia roses, golden daffodils, 
boughs of peach-blossoms, and yellow 
jessamine, fragrant as the heart of 
April. She was installed under an 
arch of bridal-wreath spirea, where 
she might be greeted by everybody. 
The alumne of the town for the 
nonce forgot the petty differences of 
social cliques ; they were all ‘‘ Brent- 
ites’’ together. 

The refreshments were elaborate ; 
many a mother, as she baked a cake 
or made a salad, had thought, 
‘Schoolgirls can always eat, bless 
them !’’ Miss Patty herself was made 
to cut the mammoth angel-cake, with 
its fifty candles. 

For the first time since they had 
been at the school, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brent felt themselves made an inte- 
gral part of its life, in the warmth 
of greeting, the beaming, friendly 
glances, the many informal invita- 
tions. 

‘‘When will you and Mrs. Brent 
come to tea with us? Would Friday 
suit? This is just the sort of thing 
that dear old Doctor Brent would 
have delighted in, and it makes me 
feel that I know you both so much 
better. ’’ 

He denied that the plan was his, 
but nobody listened to his disclaimer. 
His mind was ina whirl. How blind 
he had been not to see what Miss 
Patty, the last link with their own 
school-days, meant to these women, who had 
come from far and near to do her honor. 

‘*T owe my taste for English literature to 
her,’? one woman said to Mr. Brent. 
Patty taught me to read with discrimination 
and appreciation. It has meant more lasting 
pleasure and more continuing growth than 
any other part of my education. ’’ 

Said another: ‘‘When I was in Scotland last 
year I found that the Scott I had read under 
Miss Patty illumined the whole trip. I was 
never a student, but Miss Patty would get up 
plays and tableaux from Scott’s novels and 
poems, and in studying my part or my costume, 
I would learn without knowing it.’’ 

Brent felt surprised to see Mrs. Robertson, 
remembering how recently she had declined 
his own invitation. Feeling that an explana- 
tion was due him, Mrs. Robertson drew him 
aside. 

‘‘Mr. Brent, when I received the note from 
that dear young girl, I felt that I could not 
lose an opportunity to do honor to one in whose 
debt I must ever be. When my daughter Vir- 
ginia developed tuberculosis, the doctors advised 
Arizona. We had seven months there before 
the end came. Every day during that time 
Miss Patty wrote to her. Such wonderful 
letters they were! Everything bright and 
merry and interesting in the school life, amusing 
pen-and-ink sketches, sometimes a round robin 
from the girls, inspired by Miss Patty, some- 
times a new book with a stimulating line of 
criticism. ‘There was never a word which 
suggested illness, yet somehow the letters made 
my little daughter realize that friendship was 
an eternal possession and that she would carry 
it away with her.’’ 

Mrs. Robertson’s voice broke for a moment. 
‘*Miss Patty understands the very heart of 
girlhood. I will tell you, Mr. Brent, what I 
have confided to nobody else, that in my will 
I have provided a modest annuity for Miss 
Patty in the days when her strength is no 
longer equal to her work. She loves it too 
well ever to give it slighting service. I am 
thankful indeed that after the years passed 
with your dear uncle, who so valued her, 
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“DON’T BE A FOOLI" HE 


“| CAN'T GET DOWN!” 


‘*Miss | last. 





you, too, give her the beautiful appreciation | and a year in Europe. When she comes back, 


which is evinced this afternoon. ’’ 

It was useless to insist that he did not deserve 
the compliment; it was better to deserve it. 
Mr. Brent went to the center of the room, 
and raised his hand to attract attention. 

‘*In disclaiming any part in this afternoon’s 
tribute to one who richly deserves the gratitude 


| 1 am sure there will be increased popularity 
| for the ‘soft snap,’ if that be possible.’’ . 


When the clapping over the announcement 
had at last subsided, some one asked: 

‘*Whose idea was this, Miss Patty?’’ 

‘*T haven’t been told yet,’’ she said, ‘*but 
to plan and to carry out this perfect after- 


of Brent School, I wish to announce the | noon takes the idealistic vision, the loving 
school’s birthday gift. Miss Barrett is to take heart and the clear head. So I think it must 


the English department next year.’’ 


Miss Patty turned white for a moment; | 


| have been Ruth, Jane and Elinor.’’ 


She turned to where the three stood, and her 


for the whole happy afternoon she had forgot- | smile was so tremulous with tenderness and 


ten that Miss Barrett existed. 


| appreciation that Ruth knew ‘‘Miss Patty’s 


‘‘Miss Patty will be given a leave of absence | happiest day’’ was a realized dream. 
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though, he might adventure as high as he 
pleased. And now this lanky youth — 


NE morning, soon after the Voses moved 
O in, just as Mrs. Vose was pouring the 

captain his second cup of coffee, there 
was a knock at the 
back door. Mrs. 
Vose hurried out. 
They had had few 
visitors. 

The captain 
planted his two el- 
bows solidly on the 
table. Holding the 
cup poised in both 


hands before his lips, 
he blew gently across 
its hot surface and lis- 
tened. ‘‘Is Captain 
Vose to home?” he 
heard a voice ask. 

‘*Ye-es,’’ said Mrs. 
Vose, doubtfully, ‘‘but 
just this minute he’s 
having his breakfast. ’’ 

The captain set the 
cup down. ‘‘Let him 
come aboard, Mary,’’ 
he ordered. 

The visitor, a lanky 

"88% youth, shuffled in, with 
: Mrs. Vose close behind 
him. 

‘*Well, young man?’’ 
said the captain. His 
gruff quarter-deck voice 
and immense shoulders 
and bristle of clipped beard did not seem to 
reassure the visitor, who looked half-afraid. 

**T?ll oil your windmill for you,’’ he said, at 





SHOUTED BACK. 


‘*Eh?’? the captain grunted. He took up 
his cup again, and eyed his visitor. 

Part of his gruffness was no more than habit, 
acquired through long years at sea, but another 
part was real irritation. The young man had 
trodden across one end of the Voses’ garden of 
dreams, the captain’s end, at that. 

Through thirty years, while the captain 
had lived a month ashore and eleven afloat, 
and his wife had sewed and knitted and read 
in stuffy boarding-house parlors, the pair had 
looked forward to a time when they could settle 
down in a home of their own and work for 
each other with their own unaided hands. 

That had been half the anticipated fun. For 
Mary Vose no more boarding mistresses and 
cooks, but her own kitchen and pantry and 
parlor, conformed to her own ideas. For the 
captain no mates to con his ship, no hands 
to steer her, no watches to keep decks scrubbed 
and rigging taut, but a garden and a tool-house 
and a hen-yard as shipshape as he had always 
hoped something might be kept if no one else 
were permitted to interfere. 

And now this lanky youth had shutfied plump 
into the center of his dreams. The captain 
was irritated, and therefore doubly gruff. 

Oncoast is a town of windmills. Like ex- 
clamation-points they rise on every swelling 
drumlin, and the long ridge where Oncoast 
village lies bristles with them. To see them 
all whirling away together of a blowy summer 
day is to think of a dance of merry witches. 
And from his first glimpse of it, Captain Vose 
had determined that his windmill should be 
‘the darling o’ them a’.’’ 

Already he saw himself aloft in its spidery 
framework, with hammer and scraper and 
spanner and paint-pot, tightening its nuts and 
making its aluminum-colored coat spotless as 
a seaman can keep paint. He had not been 
aloft in years—not since rheumatism and in- 
creasing weight made him cut a sorry figure 
there before his crew. In his own windmill, 








‘* Young man,’’ demanded the captain, 
‘*what’s your name?’’ 

‘*B-Byron Chandler,’’ stammered the un- 
fortunate. 

‘*Say sir when you speak to me.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’? said Byron Chandler, hastily. 
**T oil Captain Buffum’s mill, sir, an’ Captain 
Adams’s, an’ Captain —’’ 

‘*Maybe you do,’’ said Captain Vose, ‘‘but 
you don’t oil mine. ’’ 

‘*Now, father,’’ Mrs. Vose protested again, 
‘*T call it real neighborly to offer. ’’ 

_**Maybe,’’ said the captain. ‘‘Maybe it is.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’? the unfortunate broke in, still 
more unfortunately. ‘‘1’ll tend to it, summer 
and winter, and only charge ye —’’ 

‘*Charge me!’’ cried the captain, and looked 
at Mrs. Vose. She looked back at him. 

The Voses were undeniably ‘‘near.’’ One 
has to be ‘‘near’’ these days to leave the sea 
at sixty and settle down on as neat a little 
piace in Oncoast as that for which the captain 
liad just paid clean cash: The time is gone 
when Yankee boys were skippers at twenty- 
one and rich after a half-dozen China voyages. 

‘*Young man,’’ said Mrs. Vose, ‘‘I guess we 
can attend to our own windmill. ’’ 

‘*T just thought,’’ their visitor mumbled, 
sidling toward the door, ‘‘that seein’ the cap- 
tain was gettin’ along in years —’’ He caught 
the full glare of the captain’s eye, and fled. 

‘*Mary,’’ was the captain’s only comment, 
‘*my coffee’s cold. ’’ 

‘*T?ll heat it up,’’ said Mrs. Vose. 

Breakfast finished, Captain Vose strolled out 
to make the round of his new domain. He 
went first to the windmill. 

It stood behind the house, at the corner of 
the hen-yard, an open pyramid of angle-steel 
sixty feet high. Every ten feet it was cross- 
tied and braced, and to one corner-post were 
cramped foot-long pieces of angle-iron that 
made a ladder to a little platform at the top. 
The cramps sometimes slipped. 

Above the platform, perhaps two feet square, 
rose an eight-foot fan, whirling away in the 
soft June breeze just then, but pointed snugly 
into the eye of the wind if the long tail was 
hauled in by a stout wire that led down toa 
lever at the base. 

Altogether, it was as modern and workman- 
like a mill as need be. The captain’s pride in 
it increased as he inspected it, and his ambition 
to keep it shipshape was redoubled. 

But even as he stood there the breeze veered, 
and the mill, veering with it, let out a wail of 
agony. The captain cricked his neck to look. 

The breeze veered again, the windmill 
screamed, and Mrs. Vose came to the back 
door. ‘‘What is it, father?’’ she called. 

**Rust,’’ said the captain, tersely. ‘‘Must 
have been that rain yesterday.’’ 

He had not meant to oil the mill so soon, 
but there was no alternative. He hauled down 
the lever, swinging the protesting fan up into 
the wind, and made it fast. He 
got his oil-can, and Mrs. Vose 
came out to watch him go aloft. 

Slowly and ponderously he 
climbed the ladder. Its angle- 
iron cut his soles and palms, 
the exertion winded him, the 
cornér-post twisted and sang with 
the leverage of his weight. And 
just as he came opposite the third 
set of cross-ties, a rung gave a 
fraction of an inch under his feet. 

With a quickness rather catlike, 
considering his bulk, Captain V ose 
scrambled to the cross-tie and 
perched there, breathing hard. 
And the tie groaned and buckled 
under him. Compared with the 
elastic solidity of a ship’s rigging, 
the whole fabric was distinctly 
brittle. It might break, no one 
could predict where or when. He 
made himself as light as possible. 

Had it not been for Mrs. Vose, 
Byron Chandler, I think, might 
have had his way right then, 
and oiled the captain’s mill at any 
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“FATHER, COME DOWN!" 
MRS. VOSE WAILED. 
“IT ISN'T SAFE!” 


‘*Come down, father! I’m sure it isn’t safe!’’ 

The captain grunted, set his teeth, and 
resumed his climb. 

Passing the platform edge—‘‘going over the 
top,’’ he called it—presented difficulties. But 
at last he worked his stomach past, wedged a 
knee, heaved with his arms, and stood erect, 
sixty feet from solid earth. 

Mere height holds no tremors for a seaman. 
It is only the unknown which unnerves him. 
The captain stood on the six-inch board and 
plied his oiler as unconcernedly as if he stood 
on the tool-house fioor. : 

He was stooping to an oil-hole, one hand 
gripping the braces of the tail above his head, 
when the mill veered with the wind. He 
stumbled forward, his whole weight hung on 
the tail for a second, and crack—it snapped 
out at right angles to the fan. Mrs. Vose 
screamed, the oil-can clattered to the ground, 
and only automatic catch and balance saved the 
captain from a headlong plunge. 

He hauled himself upright and took account 
of his position. The shut-off wire hac broken 
half-way down the tower. The fan was turn- 
ing, and just before his nose the gears were 
meshing hungrily. He drew back instinctively, 
and nearly stepped off the platform. 

‘*Father, come down!’’ Mrs. Vose wailed. 
‘“*Tt isn’t safe!’ 

Shaken as he was, the captain had his temper 
still. 

‘*Don’t be a fool!’’ he shouted back. 
can’t get down!’’ 

It was true. The wind was from the east. 
The ladder mounted the eastern post, and the 
fan had swung directly over the angle past 
which he must squeeze to descend. Only six 
inches separated the dizzily whirling steel 
blades from the platform edge, and he was a 
good two feet in diameter ‘‘at the bilge. ’’ 

‘*Stop the wheel !’’ Mrs. Vose called up. 

It was sensible advice, but bare of details. 
How? 

After a moment’s study, he caught the up- 
right spindle at the tower top with one hand, 
threw his chest against the tail, and shoved. 
The whole mill swung round on the spindle, 
and he with it. But once out of the wind, 
the fan whirled more slowly. It stopped, and 
he stretched an arm gingerly across the gears 
and grasped it. Pulling with all his might, he 
swung fan and tail in parallel—only to realize 
that he had no means of fastening them so 
while he climbed down. 

He eased off on the pressure. The fan re- 
volved a quarter-turn, and the walking-beam 
pinched his wrist. He let go, the fan snapped 
out again, and his feet dangled for an instant 
before he got them on the platform again. 

Blades whirred before his eyes once more, 
gears chattered, the busy pump-rod clanked. 

He thought of shinning down the post behind 
him, fragile as it looked. He got to his knees, 
hooked his fingers inside the corner-post top, 
and let down an exploring foot. It touched, 
and just then a projecting bolt end on the 
pump-rod scraped his knuckles. He teetered 
to his feet. ‘‘Mary,’’ he called down, ‘‘I give 
it up! I’m trapped.’’ 

‘*What you going to do?’’ she called back. 

‘*Wait till the wind goes down, I guess.’’ 

Mrs. Vose glanced helplessly round. Sud- 
denly she gave a cry of joy. ‘*‘There comes 
Captain Adams down the road! I’1l call him.’’ 

‘*Don’t you dare!’’ roared the captain. 

But she called Captain Adams, and he was 
decent enough not to laugh much at his fellow 
seaman’s predicament. But he, too, gave it 
up. ‘‘I’ll go get Byron Chandler,’’ he said. 

‘*T won’t have him !’’ Captain V ose bellowed, 
when the decision was shouted up. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said Captain Adams. 
his business. ’’ 

Nevertheless, Captain Vose was ready to see 
him when he came. Clinging to the veering 
tail was back-breaking work. 

Byron Chandler solved the problem in a 
twinkling. That was his business. He skipped 
up the ladder, two rungs at a time, and paused 
only an instant at the top. ‘‘’Tain’t blowin’ 
hard enough to hurt !’’ he muttered, and thrust 
up an arm and rested the back of 
it against the whirring blades, 
lightly at first, then harder. In 
a moment the fan was stopped. 
‘*Now keep leanin’ against it, and 
climb down,’’ said Byron. 

‘*T might ha’ done that myself, ’’ 
said Captain Vose, sheepishly. 

‘*You might have,’’ said Byron 
Chandler, ‘‘if you’d known. Now 
come on.’’ He did not bother to 
say ‘‘sir.’’ 

‘*Every man to his trade, cap- 
tain,’’ advised Captain Adams, 
when they were on the ground. 
‘* Better let Byron see to your mill 
for you. He’ll do it for two dol- 
lars a year. That’s cheaper than 
a broken neck.’’ 

Captain Vose’s jaw set. ‘‘I’ll 
give you a dollar fifty,’’ he pro- 
posed. ‘‘She’s been well oiled once 
this year a’ready.’’ 

Byron Chandler knew a Tartar 
when he caught one. *‘ All right, ’’ 
he agreed. ‘‘Give me some pliers 
and I’ll splice that wire now.’’ 
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OST boys and girls are interested in 
M plants and animals, stones and stars, 
and everything else which nature offers. 
They are fascinated by electricity and mag- 
netism and all the wonderful energies in the 
things round us. Absorbed in all these inter- 
esting living and unliving, physical and chem- 
ical objects in the air and in the water, beyond 
the clouds and under the surface of the earth, 
they forget that there are other no less inter- 
esting things going on in their inner life, in 
their minds. 

Just as our eyes may see éverything round 
us but never see themselves, so our mind 
easily becomes aware of the interesting objects 
in nature, and neglects the much more fasci- 
nating and manifold happenings in the mind 
itself. Yet it is not difficult to find them. 
They are not hidden. Every one can grasp 
them as soon as he watches and observes them. 
Has not every one had a great joy or a great 
disappointment? Has not every one had a 
struggle in his mind when he wanted to do 
one thing and yet felt that he ought to 
do another? Has not every one some mem- 
ories of the past or some imaginations of the 
future? Has not every one some thoughts and 
some ideas in his mind? Has not every one 
experienced what we call attention or interest 
or love or gratitude or amusement or anxiety? 
Has not every one lived through the enjoy- 
ment of beauty or been elated by moral or 
religious emotion? 

All these feelings and emotions and ideas 
and volitions are just as real as the pebbles on 
the beach. Of course we cannot take them in 
our hand and cannot put them in our pocket. 
But they are just as much worth observing 
and watching as physical facts. Yes, if we 
think for a moment, we ought to see that they 
are much more worthy of our study. Physi- 
cal and chemical objects may be important or 
useful or interesting to us, but they are not an 
essential part of ourselves. These mental facts, 
on the other hand, build up our whole per- 
sonality. We ourselves should be nothing at 
all if we had not our feelings and our volitions, 
our ideas and our memories. They form that 
part of the world which is the most important 
of all for us, and therefore the most impor- 
tant for us to know something about. 

Now some boys or girls might answer: After 
all, those physical and chemical things are 
more fascinating to us because we can not only 
watch them, but we can make experiments 
with them; we can see how they behave if we 
take them into our workshop and find out how 
they can be changed. To dissect a flower, to 
make an electric machine run and the magnet 
attract iron, to melt ice and boil water and 
generate steam; to watch the seed grow—that 
is the observer’s real joy. 
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What Goes on in Our Minds. 


UT is it true that we cannot experiment 
with our inner processes just as well? Can 
we not vary and study them and watch 

how they change under these or those condi- 
tions? Can we not measure them? You think 
that that is impossible. If you are angry, you 
cannot stop suddenly and make experiments 
with your anger; if your imagination dreams 
in beautiful fancies, you cannot stop and dissect 
them, and if you are at the point of a serious 
decision, or carried away by an inspiration, or 
in the midst of an important conversation, you 
cannot stop and experiment with your inner 
happenings. 

Well, this is perfectly true. In the stream 
of life we cannot play the experimenter. But 
neither does the natural scientist make his 
studies in the midst of the life surroundings. 
If he stands on the shore and sees the waves 
rushing in, the wind blowing and the lightning 
flashing, he may be interested in the natural 
laws which control those gigantic processes of 
nature. But if he wants to study them, he 
goes home to his laboratory and imitates those 
great processes in small dimensions. 

Instead of the tossing ocean, he takes a little 
tank of water and studies the movements of 
the waves; instead of the storm, he takes the 
wind of a pair of bellows; instead of the 
thunder-clouds, he takes an electric machine 





and studies its sparks in place of lightning. 
In short, experimental: study is a wonderful | 
tool just because the capricious manifoldness | 
of life is imitated under simpler conditions with | 
exact means where everything is accessible to | 
a careful measurement and observation. 

This same situation repeats itcelf in’ the | 
mental life. Our great excitements of inner 
life, the storm and the waves, the clouds and | 
the lightning of our mind must not be studied 
when we are in the midst of exciting experi- 
ences ; but we must experiment with our inner | 
states under simple conditions when everything 
is well under our control. 

Fancy, for instance, that we want to experi- | 
ment with our powers of memory. Nothing is 
simpler. Of course we do not begin with such 
a complex act of memory as learning a great | 
poem. Insteatl, we take perhaps a succession | 
of twenty nonsense syllables, such as dil-cum- 
rad-nop- and so on. First, we try how many 
such syllables we can repeat after having read | 


| the impulse while at the same time a bell rings 
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them once, or twice, 
or three times. Can 
we keep in mind a 
larger or smaller num- 
ber of them, if instead 
of reading them with 
our eyes, we hear them 
readtous? How is it, 
if we hear them and 
see them at the same 
time? How, if we 
hear them and write 
them at the same 
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tween the second and 
third, probably every 
boy and girl will say 
that the second time 
interval is longer than 
the first. But suppose 
that during the second 
time interval I ask 
you to do some mental 
arithmetic—perhaps to 
multiply two figures. 
Most of you will pro- 
nounce that second 


(Washington), Litt. 
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time? How many do 
we remember after five 
minutes, how many 
after ten minutes, how 
many after an hour? How many, if at the 
same time our attention is absorbed by a 
picture, how many if we are fresh in the 
morning, and how many after a game, or how 
many after work ? ‘ 

In this way we may introduce a hundred 
different variations, and if we figure out the 
results, we find the peculiar laws of our mem- 
ory, just as the naturalist finds the laws of the 
wind or of the magnet. 
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An Experiment in Quickness. 


R let us experiment on the rapidity of our 
mental acts. Of course everybody knows 
that when the teacher asks a question, it 

sometimes takes a long while before the right 
answer comes; that at another time the idea 
rushes into the mind without delay; and that 
some boys or girls are quicker than others in 
their mental acts. 

This rapidity is easily measured. A list of 
words is read to us, words like glass, house, 
tree, moon, egg, pen; and as soon as the word 
is heard, we are to speak as quickly as possible 
the first word which comes to our mind. For 
instance, glass-water, house-roof, and the ex- 
perimenter measures with a stop-watch which 
shows in fifths of a second the time which is 
needed for one word to awake another. No 
Jong experimenting is necessary to discover 
that various ideas need very different lengths 
of time, and that we may find very interesting 
laws as to the ways in which such thoughts 
connect themselves. 

But let us pass to the time measurement of 
still simpler mental ‘acts. If we were asked 
how quickly we could close our right hand 
when we felt our left hand pressed, we should 
probably say that the process would riot take 
any time at all. We feel the squeezing of the | 
left hand, and in the same moment our mind 
wills the closing of the right hand. Yet we| 
can see that such an apparently short mental 
act is not so very short, after all. Let a class 
of fifty boys and girls form a circle. Each 











time interval of fifteen 
seconds shorter than 
the first one of ten 
seconds. Or, instead of time perception, think 
of our perception of space. I take two fifty-cent 
pieces and click them together while your eyes 
are closed. You are to judge from what point 
in space the sound is coming. If I make the 
sound at the right or at the left of your head, 
you always judge correctly; but if I make it 
in front of you or behind you, your mind is 


unable to tell from which direction the sound | 


comes. What is in front usually seems to come 
from behind. 

I draw two straight lines of equal length. 
Now I make a dot in the middle of one, and 
at once your mind takes this line with the dot 
to be much shorter than the uninterrupted 
line. But I go on, and instead of the one dot, 
I make half a dozen. Then, on the contrary, 
the dotted line appears much longer than the 
other. 
illusions of space which show that this simple 
act of perceiving the surrounding space with 
our mind is a very complex process, which we 
must study with just as much careful experi- 
menting as we study the processes in outer 
nature. 

What an abundance of curious facts when 
we turn to our sensations! Here we have a 
little paper disk with all kinds of rainbow 
colors. Our mind gets the impression of red 
and. green and yellow and blue and violet. 
Now we spin that paper disk on a little top 
so that it revolves quickly, and at once our 
mind loses hold of all those various color sen- 
sations, and in place of them we see simply 
a gray without any color tone. Or we takea 
little gray paper on a blue ground, and it looks 
yellow, or we put it on a green ground and it 
looks red. Or let us look at a little yellow 
triangle for a whole minute, and then look 
away at a white paper. Suddenly we see 
there a blue triangle as an after image of the 
yellow on which we were looking. 

Take a little piece of red and green paper, 
and move it slowly to one side, so that we see 
it with the side parts of our eye, and all the 
color fades away, and it becomes gray. Still 
more curious, we close the left eye and look 
with the right eye at a penny on the table. 
Now with our right hand we slowly move 


and fifteen seconds be- | 


There are hundreds of such so-called | 


same need. His observations, to become really 
scientific, must also be carried from the family 
parlor to the laboratory of the university. At 
every great seat of jearning there exist to-day 
just such laboratories for the perfecting of 
mental experiments. Let us enter such a 
modern psychological workshop, which often 
consists of twenty or more large and small 
rooms, each one fitted out with costly apparatus 
, and subtle machinery for the testing of the 
mental actions. 
| We find there, for instance, a room devoted 
|to the time measurement of psychical acts. 
| The stop- watch will measure roughly the 
quickness with which one idea follows another 
in our mind, or the rapidity with which the 
will to close our hand arises, or the changes 
in the time of our thinking from fatigue or 
lack of attention. But the true scientist is not 
satisfied with this simple measurement by the 
watch. He is not content with measuring the 
seconds or the half-seconds, any more than 
the physicist is satisfied with measuring the 
millimeter in his delicate physical tests. The 
physicist wants to know the thousandth part 
of a millimeter, and when it comes to meas- 
uring, perhaps the ether waves of the light, 
he wants to know even millionth parts of a 
millimeter. In like manner the psychologist 
must know the thousandth part and less of a 
second, and for that, of course, very subtle 
instruments are needed. 
| In our laboratory an electric flash may illu- 
minate a word, and as soon as the person on 
whom we experiment sees the word, he speaks 
it into an electric funnel. But the instrument 
which gives the flash and the funnel are con- 
nected with an electric clock, which starts 
when the light flashes, and stops when the 
funnel comes into vibration from the spoken 
word. From the making to the breaking of 
the electric current the clock shows the time 
in thousandths of a second ; we measure accord- 
ingly the time from seeing the word to reading 
it. We can study exactly how much longer 
the time becomes if, instead of simply reading 
the word, the person has to translate it into a 
foreign language, or has to speak a word which 
is connected with the given one. In short, we 
can measure the subtlest differences of rapidity 
in the mental act by such elaborate methods 
in smallest fractions of a second. 





In the Laboratory. 


| | ET us go to the next room of the laboratory. 
It is filled with apparatus of widely differ- 
ent kinds, all prepared to examine what is 
| going on in us during a feeling or an emotion. 
Every one knows that at certain inner excite- 
ments we may blush or grow pale, or tremble; 
that our breathing may become deep, or, as a 
| result of surprise, stop for a moment; that 
in certain states our breathing may become 
shallow, our heart may beat more quickly, or 
we may feel an impulse to clench our hands, 
or to jump up from our seat. . 
The experimental psychologist brings the 
| subject of the experiment into a pleasant or 
| unpleasant‘ state by showing him a beautiful 
picture or an ugly combination of colors, by 
| producing a pleasant melody or an unpleasant 
| discord, by making a spray of pleasant per- 


grasps the hands of his. neighbors. All close | another penny outward to the right side, and | fume or of a disagreeable-smelling substance. 
their eyes. Now the first presses with his | the second penny will suddenly disappear en- Before doing this, however, he attaches to the 
right hand the left hand of the second. As tirely. If we move it still farther out, it will subject’s body some of those delicate instru- 
soon as this one feels the touch, he presses the | come back. By this we find that there is a ments of which scores are shelved in the room. 
left hand of the third, and so the impulse goes | large blind spot where our mind does not see There is one which writes on a paper the 


round the circle. | 

When it comes back to the first boy, probably | 
at least ten whole seconds have passed, a time | 
which any one can read with the second-hand 
of his watch. This means that the feeling of 
the touch and the will impulse has taken two- 
tenths of a second as an average in every mind. 
To vary the experiment, let us measure this 
impulse time under different conditions — for 
instance, at the beginning of a lesson and at 
the end of a fatiguing school hour. We shall 
see that if at the beginning it was hardly ten 





seconds, at the end it may be fifteen or twenty | experiments throw light on their working. | advance to more complex ones. 


seconds. Thus we have measured the fatigue 
of the mind by the time measurement of this | 


anything. 
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Other Mysteries of Sensation. 


UT the sensations of seeing belong in only 
B one department of our mind. The myste- 
ries of the sensations of hearing and tasting 

and smelling, of touch and temperature and 
pain, are no less surprising. Thousands of little 
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Indeed, there is no mental provess going on in 
us, no feeling or emotion, no volition or 


slightest motions of the pulse; another which, 

| attached to the chest, records every change in 
| breathing ; again another, attached to the neck, 
| which writes down the pressure of the blood 
| streaming to the head; another which traces 
| the little involuntary movements of the hands 
and arms, and so on. 

By reading these records, the experimenter 
gets the most minute picture of all the changes 
which have taken place during such a pleasant 
or unpleasant feeling, and from those simplest 
emotions of pleasure or displeasure, he can 
Perhaps he 
| fires a revolver, and the shock produces an 
| intense emotion of surprise. The instruments 


little impulse; the boys themselves would not | thought, no sensation or perception, no memory | show him all the finest changes which, during 


feel any difference. Hence our experiment 
allowed us to look into the inner working of 
the mind and to notice changes which would 
otherwise remain entirely unnoticeable. 





Varying the Test. 
QO: course we can vary this circle experi- 


ment in every direction. For instance, 
we may compare younger children with 
older children, boys with girls. We may start 


which distracts the mind. In every case we 
shall find great differences which throw light 
on the changes in the mind. 

Another interesting experiment concerns our 
perception of time. We all have an idea of the 
length of a given period of time. If I give 
three ‘‘clicks’? in such a manner that there 
are ten seconds between the first and second, 





|or imagination, which we could not at once 


examine without any special effort by such 
experimental schemes. 

Let us not forget that all the simple tests, 
like those which we have mentioned, can be 
comfortably made at your parlor table or your 
writing -desk, and that hardly anything is 
needed for them but some cardboard or colored 
paper, some string or wires, some written words, 
or a bell, a top and a watch, in short, no real 
apparatus. But would the physicist ever be 
satisfied with making his experiments in such 
a primitive fashion? He, too, might show 
you some curious physical tests without much 
apparatus. He might rub a stick of sealing- 
wax on his sleeve, and show you how it then 
lifts little pieces of blotting-paper. But he 
would not be satisfied with such playlike 
methods. He would insist on having a real 
laboratory, where all his physical processes 
could be examined with exactitude, and where 
everything could be measured and studied. 

The student of mental processes feels the 


|this mental surprise, have gone on in the 
| breathing and the pulse, the muscle movements 
and the gland activity all over the body. 

We might thus wander from one room to 
another, and in every one we should find new 
apparatus adapted to the study of the various 
sides of mental life. Every one who makes 
| such a pilgrimage to our psychological work- 
| shops is fascinated by the possibilities which 
are opened. It is as if he saw for the first 
| time into the most minute mechanism of the 
|mind. But sometimes there arises in him a 
| skeptical question. Is not all this, he asks 

hesitatingly, a mere satisfaction of curiosity? 
What the physicist or chemist studies in his 
| laboratory can be used in practical life by the 
engineer and the man of technique. But is 
| not all this experimental inquiry into the mind 
| practically useless ? 

| Such doubt is unfounded. In the first place, 
| of course, we must insist that even if it were 
merely for the sake of knowledge, it would be 
|a most important study. If we study ancient 
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turned out fairly well; for although it had one 
crack in the side, it was dark red in color, and 
gave a substantial ring when we tapped it with 
a stick. 

However, we took no chances of a mishap 


history, the movements of the farthest stars, 
the geological development of the earth or the 
origin of the animals, we do not seek practical 
usefulness from them, but we follow the noble 
desire of mankind to understand the world in 
which we move. How much more important 
must it be to know the world within ourselves 
in which all our duties and ideals lie! 

So far as practical application is concerned, 
moreover, can there be any doubt that every- 
thing which the experimental psychologist 
studies is more practical. more closely connected 
with the needs of our daily life than even 
physics and chemistry? Must we not deal 
constantly with human minds, and shall we 
not know how to deal better and more reason- 
ably with them if we understand their mecha- 
nism? The teacher who meets his pupils in 
the classroom must understand their memory 
and attention, their ideas and feelings, if he 
is to be successful ; he must know the properties 
of the young mind, just as the engineer must 
know the properties of the steel in order to 
build a bridge. 

Or think of the court-room. The criminal 
and the witness have human minds, and the 
truth can hardly be brought to light unless we 
understand what is going on in those minds. 

How can we rely on the memories and ob- 
servations of the witness, on the emotions and 


| confessions of the criminal, unless we have 
learned to understand the subtle play of human 
mental life? Or consider the physician whose 
patient suffers pain that can be cured only by 
a new confidence. Pain and confidence are 
experiences of the mind which the physician 
ought to understand. 

The salesman who is anxious to persuade 
his customer, the newspaper writer who wants 
to hold the interest of the reader, the business 
man who writes his advertisement in order to 
attract the attention of the passer-by, the man- 
ufacturer who tries to get the greatest amount 
of work through the good-will and the persist- 
ence of effort of his laborer—must they not all 
deal with man’s mind? The better they un- 
derstand the turning of the wheels in the human 
consciousness, the more successfully will they 
attain their purposes. 

Certainly our psychological laboratories are 
still far from the point where we can satisfy 
all demands and answer all questions. Our 
science, because it is an especially difficult one, 
came into the world late, after the physical 
and chemical sciences had been long developed. 
But everybody who comes in contact with it 
instinctively feels that while its past is short, 
its future will be long and glorious, and all 
signs suggest that it will be truly the science 
of our century. 
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HERE shall we go?’’ Lasked. ‘‘This 
noise seems to come from everywhere 
and nowhere. ’’ 

I looked up at the top of the mountain which 
we were on, and saw a long streak of snow 
extending eastward from it like an immense 
pennant. 


‘‘Look! It is nothing but the wind that is 


making that noise!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘See how 
it is driving the snow up there!’’ 
‘*Yes,’? Pitamakan agreed. ‘‘But listen. 


The sound of its blowing does not come from 
there any more than from elsewhere. It comes 
from every direction up there in the blue.’’ 

We could now see snow flying from the tops 
of the mountains on the opposite side of the 
valley. Ina few moments the whole summit 
of the range was lost in a vast haze of drifting, 
flying snow. But where we were there was 
only a gentle breeze from the west, which did 
not increase in force. I remembered now that 
in winter, when fierce northwest winds blew 
across the plains, the summit of the Rockies 
was always hidden by grayish-white clouds. 
It was a strange sensation to hear the drone of 
a terrific wind and not feel it, and I said so. 

‘‘Everything is strange in this country,’’ 
my partner said, dully. ‘‘Here Wind-Maker 
lives; and many another of the mountain and 
forest gods. We have to make strong medicine, 
brother, to escape them. ’’ 

This was the first of the terrific winter winds 
that blow across the Northwest plains. Many a 
time thereafter we heard the strange roaring 
sound that seemed to come from nowhere in 
particular; but down in the valley, and even 
high up on the sides of the mountains, near the 
lodge, there was never more than a gentle 
breeze. Pitamakan was always depressed when 
we heard the strange roaring, and it made me 
feel nervous and apprehensive of I knew not 
what. 

We waded and slid and fell down to the 
next ledge, and there, working our way to the 


edge, we saw some of the goats right beneath | 


us. There were seven of them,—old ‘‘nan- 
nies,’’ two kids, and ‘‘billies’’ one and two 
years old,—all in a close bunch not more than 
twenty feet below us. Instead of running, 
they stood and stared up at us vacuously, 
while their concave faces seemed to heighten 
their expression of stupid wonder. 

Pitamakan shot one of the nannies. At the 
same time I drew my bow on one of the goats, 
but on second thought eased it, for I might 
waste a precious arrow. 
will-power in denying myself that chance to 
add another animal to my list of trophies. 

Pitamakan was not wasting any time: Zip ! 
Zip! Zip! he sped his remaining arrows, 
reached out for one of mine, and shot it just 
as an old nannie, awaking to the fact that 
something was wrong with her kindred, started 
off to the left at a lumbering gallop, more un- 
gainly and racking than that of a steer. Here | 
was success indeed! Going aimlessly from | 
one to another of the goats that had fallen, I | 
felt of their heavy coats and smooth, sharp | 
horns. 

Having dressed the animals, we dragged 
them from the ledges out on the steep slide, 
where we fastened them one to another in a 
novel way. Making a slit down the lower 
joint of a hind leg, we thrust a fore leg of the 
next animal through it,—between tendon and | 
bone, —then slit the fore leg in the same manner, 
and stuck a stick in it so that it could not slip | 
out. 
line, and then taking the first one by the horns, 
we started down. 

The deep snow was now a help instead of a 


I had to use all my | 


We soon had all five animals fastened in | 
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on to camp, while I followed slowly with the 
goatskin and head. There was not time to 
take the lion or marten from the deadfalls. 

When I got to the lodge, Pitamakan had a 
fire burning and the last of the cow elk ribs 
roasting over it. How cheerful and restful it 
was to stretch out on our balsam beds and 
enjoy the heat after the long day’s battle with 
snow and precipitous mountainsides! 

The next day, and for many days thereafter, 
we had much work to keep us busy. We skinned 
the goats, tanned the hides into soft robes and 
sewed them together in the form of a big bag, 
with the fur side in. The night on which we 
crawled into it for the first time was a great 
occasion. On that night, for the very first 
time since leaving the Blackfoot camp, we 
slept perfectly warm and without waking with 
shivers to rebuild the fire. 

The deadfalls also took a great-deal of our 
time. Every night some of them were sprung, 
and we found from one to three or four valua- 
ble fur animals under the drop-bars. It was a 
tedious job to skin them and properly stretch 
the pelts to dry, but for all that, we loved the 
work and were proud of the result. Here and 
there in the lodge a few marten, fisher, wol- 
verene and lynx skins were always drying, and 
in a corner the pile of cured peltries was 
steadily growing. Three of them were of 
mountain-lions. 

During this time much more snow fell; it 
was fully six feet deep in the woods when the 
last of the elk hams was broiled and eaten. 
For a day or two we subsisted on goat meat, 
although the best of it had a slight musky 
odor and flavor. As Pitamakan said, it was 
not real food. 

As our bows were not nearly so strong as 








IT WAS THE TRAIL OF A MAN... 


. AN INDIAN, OF COURSE, AND THEREFORE 


AN ENEMY. 


hindrance; for it kept our tow of game from 
sliding too fast down the tremendously steep 
incline. Knowing that we were likely to start 
an avalanche, we kept as close to the edge of 
the timber as we could. Even so, I had the 
feeling which a man has while walking on thin 
ice over deep water. I tried to push cautiously 
through the snow, and looked back anxiously 
whenever the game in a particularly steep 
| Place came sliding down on us by the mere 
| pull of its own weight. 

Pitamakan was less apprehensive. 

| ‘*If a slide starts, we can probably get out of 
| it by making a rush for the timber,’’ he said. 
|‘*Anyhow, what is to be will be, so don’t 
worry.’’ 

We came safe to the foot of the slide, 

|but had time to skin only one goat before 
| dark ; it was slow work with our obsidian 
| knives. As we could not safely leave the 
others unprotected from the prowlers during 
‘the night, we laid them side by side on a 
heap of balsam boughs, where the air could 
| circulate all round them, and Pitamakan hung 
| his capote on a stick right over them, in order 
that the sight and odor of it might prevent 
any wandering lion, lynx or wolverene from 
| robbing us. To go without his capote in such 
cold weather was certainly a sacrifice on Pita- 
makan’s part. 

If I am asked why we took pains to lay the 
| game on boughs, the answer is that although 
any one would think that snow would be a 
natural refrigerator, the opposite is the case, 
| for freshly killed animals will spoil in a few 
| hours if they are buried in it. 
| To keep from freezing, Pitamakan hurried 











they looked, my partner was always wishing 
for glue, so that we might back them with 
sinew. There was material enough for glue, 
but there was nothing to make it in. 

‘*The Mandans made pots of earth,’’ I said 
to him one day. ‘‘Perhaps we can make one 
that will stand fire and water. ’’ 

Out we went along the river to look for clay. 
At the first cut-bank that we came to I gouged 
off the snow that thinly coated its perpendicular 
side, and lo! there was a layer of clay six 
inches thick between two layers of gravel. We 
broke out several large flat chunks of the stuff, 
—it was frozen, of course,—and carried it to 
the lodge. There, breaking it into fine pieces 
and thawing it, we added a small amount of 
water, and worked it into a stiff paste of 
the right consistency, as we thought, for 
molding. 

Pitamakan, always artistic, fashioned a thin 
bow! like those that he had seen in the Mandan 
village, while I made mine an inch thick, 
with a capacity of not more than two quarts. 


When we baked them in the coals, mine} 


cracked, and Pitamakan’s fell to pieces. 

That was discouraging; evidently the clay 
was not of the right consistency. I worked 
up another portion of clay with less water, 
while my partner added even more water than 
before to his batch. We each soon had a bow! | 
fashioned and put to bake. Ina few minutes | 
the one which Pitamakan had made fell to} 
pieces, but mine, which was thick and clumsy 
in shape, seemed to stand the heat well. I 


gradually increased the fire round it, and after | 


keeping the blaze up for a long time, I allowed 
the fire at last to die out gradually. The bowl 


by moving it. We plastered the crack with 
fresh clay, and then, putting into it nearly a 
quart of water, an elk hoof and a couple of 
goat hoofs, we rebuilt the fire just close enough 
to make the mixture simmer, and adding more 
water from time to time during the day, 
patiently awaited results. 

‘“‘Ai-y! It is real glue!’’ Pitamakan ex- 
claimed that evening, after dipping a stick in 
the mess and testing it with his fingers. 

We were quite excited and proud of our 
success. 

Softening the four elk sinews in the hot 
glue, Pitamakan then plastered a pair of them 
on each bow. The place where the ends over- 
lapped at the center, he bound with a sinew 
wrapping. 

Of course the bows were unstrung when 
the backing was put on, and as soon as the 
work was done, we laid them away from 
the fire, that they might dry slowly. In the 
morning, the first thing after crawling out of 
our fur nest, we strung and tested them, and 
found that the backing had more than doubled 
their strength and elasticity. Now we were 
ready to hunt our winter meat, and after a 
hurried breakfast of musky goat steak, we 
started in quest of the game. 

Not since the day of the goat-hunt had we 
seen any tracks of moose, elk or deer. Pita- 
makan said that he had heard that the deer went 
from the high mountains down toward the lake 
of the Flatheads to winter, and that we need 
not expect to see any more of them. But he 
added that it did not matter, for other game 
would yard close round the lodge. 

Taking a zigzag course and examining every 
red willow patch along our route, we went 
down the valley. As it was a stinging cold 
day, we had our hands tucked up in the 
sleeves of our capotes, and our bows and 
arrows under our arms, for as yet we had no 
mittens. Our legs suffered, too, from need of 
new coverings. 

The first game that we saw was an otter, 
fishing in a dark pool at the foot of a rapid. 
He would crawl out on the ice fringing it, sit 
still for a moment, sniffing the air and looking 
sharp for any enemy, and then make a sudden 
dive. We watched him until he had brought 
up a big trout and had begun to eat it, when 
we turned away without the animal seeing us. 
Except at close range, the otter’s eyesight is 
poor, but he has a keen nose and sharp ears. 
Later we intended to set a deadfall for him, if 
by any means we could catch fish to bait it. 

A mile or more below the lodge we came to 
a deep, hard-packed trail, which wound and 
branched in every direction through a big 
red-willow thicket, which we guessed to be a 
moose yard. In many places the willows had 
been browsed off as far out from the paths as 
the animals could stretch their necks. Here 
and there were large, hard-packed circular 
depressions in the snow where they had lain 
down to rest and sleep, always, I imagine, 
with one of their number on the watch for any 
prowling mountain-lion. 

We went down through the center of the 
yard, although we had some difficulty in cross- 
ing the deep trails on our snow-shoes. Soon 
we sighted the game—two cow moose, two 
calves and two yearlings. The instant that 
they saw us the old lead cow trotted away 
down the trail, leading the others, and then 
by turning into every successive left-hand fork, 
tried to circle round behind us. When we 
headed her off, she turned and tried to circle 
round us in the other direction. Then Pita- 
makan and I separated, and in that way drove 
the little band steadily ahead of us, until it 
reached the lower end of the yard. 

There, with a tremendous leap, the old cow 
broke out of the yard into the fresh snow, and 
the way she made it fly behind her reminded 
me of the stern wheel of a Missouri River 
steamboat beating up spray. All the others 
followed her until we came close, when all but 
her calf wheeled in the new path and rushed 
back for the yard. 

They were so close to us that we might 
almost have touched them. Pitamakan shot 
an arrow deep between the ribs of the cow, 
and by a lucky aim I put my one arrow into 
the calf behind her. Both of them fell, but the 
two yearlings, scrambling over their bodies, 
escaped into the yard. 

We went on in pursuit of the other cow and 








hey calf. The strength that she displayed in 
breaking her way through six feet of snow was 
| wonderful. For at least three hundred yards 
she went faster than we could go on our web 
| shoes, but after that she gave out rapidly, and 
| finally stopped altogether. 

When we came close to her, she plunged 
back past the calf and stood awaiting us, deter- 
| mined to protect it to the last. All the hair on 
| her shoulders and back was ruffed and bristling 
forward, while her eyes blazed with anger, 
although there was also in them the look of 
| terror and despair. When we got close to her, 
|she rushed at us. We had to do some lively 
scrambling to keep out of her way. But she 
|soon tired, and then while I attracted her 
|attention, Pitamakan slipped round on the 
































other side of her. As his bow cord twanged, 
she dropped her head, and the light almost 
instantly went out of her eyes. The poor calf 
met the same fate a moment later. It was 
cruel work, but as necessary as it was cruel; 
for we had to kill in order to live. 

There remained the two yearlings, and I 
proposed that we spare them. Pitamakan 
looked at me with surprise. 

‘*What! Let them go?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘And 
many winter moons yet before us? Why, 
brother, you talk foolishly! Of course we must 
kill them. Even then we may not have enough 
meat to last until spring. ’’ 

So we chased them also out into deep snow, 
and did as he said. By the time we had one 
calf skinned we were obliged to go home and 
gather the night’s wood. 

The next day we skinned the rest of the 
animals, cut up the meat, and hung it in trees, 
whence it could be packed home from time to 
time. Two of the hides we put to soak in the 
river, preparatory to graining and tanning 
them. The others we stretched on frames and 
allowed to freeze dry, after which we laid them 
on our couch. 

During the short days we tended the dead- 
falls, skinned and stretched what fur was 
trapped in them, packed in meat and hung it 
beside the lodge, and tanned the two hides. 
Having done the tanning successfully, we went 
into the tailoring business. Pitamakan cut 
pieces of proper shape from the big, soft skins, 
but in the work of sewing I did my share. 
After three or four evenings’ work, we were 
the proud wearers of new shirts, new leggings 
and new mittens. 

Our earthen pot fell to pieces the day after 
we had made glue in it. That was a serious 
loss, for we had intended to boil meat in it. 
Roasted meat is good, but does not do so well 
as a steady diet. The Indians of the North 
regard boiled meat as we regard bread, that 
is, as the staff of life. Pitamakan, who craved 
it more than I, determined, now that we had 
plenty of hides, to use a part of one for a 
kettle. 

From one of the yearling moose hides he 
cut a large, round piece, soaked it in the river 
until it was soft, and then sewed the edge in 
pleats to a birch hoop about two feet in diam- 
eter, so as to make a stiff-rimmed bag about 
as deep as it was wide. With a strip of hide 
he suspended it from a pole in the lodge roof. 

Next he set several clean stones in the fire to 
heat, and put some rather finely cut meat in 
the bag with two quarts of water. When the 
rocks were red-hot, he dropped them one by 
one into the bag, and pulled them out to reheat 
as fast as they cooled. In this way the meat 
was boiled. Such was the ancient way of 
cooking it before the white traders brought 
pots and kettles into the north country. 

The meat was not cooked long, only long 
enough, in fact, to change its color, and was 
really more nutritious than it would have been 
had it been stewed a long time. We enjoyed 
that first meal of it with keen relish, and there- 
after ate more boiled than roasted meat. 

As the winter snows settled and hardened, 
we saw more and more trails of otter along the 
river, where they traveled from one open hole 
to gnother to do their fishing, and one day we 
began our campaign against them by going 
fishing ourselves. Our tackle consisted of a 
sinew cord and loop several feet long, tied to 
a long, slender pole. 

In the first open pool that we looked into 
there were numerous trout and suckers; of 
course we tried first to snare the trout. We 
soon learned, however, that it could not be 
done, for they would not allow the loop to come 
nearer than five or six inches of their heads, 
but always drifted down-stream from it in a 
tantalizing manner. 

Next, trying the suckers, big, reddish-black 
fellows of two pounds’ weight, we found 
them easy to snare. They lay as if they 
were half-dead, their bellies close to the 
bottom, and never moved when the loop 
drifted down round their heads, thinking, no 
doubt, that it was but a piece of passing water- 
grass. When the noose was just behind the 
gills, we gave the pole a sharp yank, and up 
came the fish, wriggling and flapping, helpless 
in the grip of the tightened cord. 

After we caught three of them, we spent the 
rest of the morning setting a deadfall at each 
of three pools where the otters were working. 
But for some time afterward we got no otters; 
of all animals they are the shyest and most 
difficult to trap. It was not until all traces of 
the man scent had died out that one was finally 
lured by the sucker bait, and was killed by the 
fall-bar. 

As time passed, we set more and more dead- 
falls up and down the valley, so many that 
finally we could not make the round of them 
all in one day. One morning we would attend 
to those lying east of the lodge, and the next 
morning visit those to the west of-it. The 
farthest one to the west was at least seven miles 
away, and for some unknown reason more fur 
came to it than to any of the others; we seldom 
visited it without finding a marten or a fisher. 
Pitamakan called it the nat-o-wap i-kyak- 
ach-is—medicine-trap, as the words may be 
freely translated. Nat-o-wap really means 
‘of the sun’?—‘‘sun-power. ’’ 

As we approached this deadfall one day, 








when we had taken nothing from the other | impatiently waited for him to finish his devo- 
traps except a marten that a passing fisher had | tions to call his attention to it. 


maliciously torn to shreds, Pitamakan began | 
| said, although it seemed odd to me that a 
| bear should be wandering round in the dead of 


the coyote prayer song, because, as he said, 
something had to be done to bring us better 
luck. 


We soon saw the deadfall, noticed that the | 


‘*Look! There’s the trail of a bear!’’ I 


winter. 


We hurried over to it. What we saw made 


bar was down, and hurried eagerly forward | us stare wildly round with fright, while we 


to see what it held, while my partner sang 
louder than ever. 
a fine, black, fluffy-furred fisher ; 


On coming to it, we found | 
whereupon | 


quickly strung our bows. It was the trail of 
a man on long, narrow web shoes—an Indian, 
of course, and therefore an enemy. The trail 


Pitamakan raised his hand and began chanting | was fresh, too, apparently as fresh as our own. 


a prayer of thanks to the gods. 


Meanwhile I saw, a little farther on, a trail | 
in the snow which excited my interest, and I | 


And but a moment before, Pitamakan had been 
singing at the top of his voice! 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NE of the most expensive things in 
modern business is the machinery 
used by cotton- and woolen-mills. An 
order from one of the large factories means 
much to the firms that make the machines. 
No higher compliment can be paid a young 
salesman than to send him to a mill city in 
pursuit of business. 

Thus when, on May 15th, Elbridge Start, 
aged twenty-five, found himself set down by the 
noon train in a thriving New England river 
town, empowered to approach the agent of one 
of the largest woolen-mills in the country, with 
a view to selling him from fifty to one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of machinery, he felt 
excited and expectant. 

In the anteroom of the agent’s office he sat 
for half an hour, only to learn that the agent, 
a Mr. Satterlee, could not see him until nine 
o’clock that night. The promise of an hour 
then, however, was encouraging, especially as 
Mr. Satterlee planned to take the midnight 
train for the South. 

Guided by an overseer, Start spent part of the 
afternoon in Jooking over the mills, carefully 
inspecting each machine, and making 
mental notes of needed improvements. 
The buildings were situated on opposite 
sides of a small river, which, although 
only a hundred feet wide, was so deep 
and rapid that it gave abundant power. 
There were two dams about two hundred 
feet apart. Over the upper one poured a 
heavy sheet of water, and directly above 
it, a foot-bridge, connecting two of the 
buildings, spanned the current. 

On this bridge Start stood for several 
minutes, enjoying the fresh air, and listen- 
ing attentively to the overseer, who was 
giving him information about the falls 
and the river. 

In the foreground, about one hundred 
and seventy-five feet below the bridge, 
was an endless rope that ran back and 
forth across the river between two per- 
pendicular slits in the walls of opposite 
mills. It transmitted power from one 
perpendicular wheel to another. Its upper 
half moved from west to east, its lower 
half from east to west, and it was travel- 
ing at a fair rate of speed—as could be 
told by noting the progress of certain 
splices. 

The lower portion almost touched the 
current in midstream, although its eastern 
end came from the mill wall about ten feet 
above the water. On the western side the 
rope ran directly over a little rocky island, 
where it barely cleared a clump of bushes, 
crossed a foaming channel twenty feet 
wide, and passed above a few feet of ledge 
before it disappeared in the factory. 

As Start listened to the overseer, he 
idly watched this rope perform its cease- 
less round, with no thought that the details 
which he noted so carelessly would soon be 
of vital importance to him. 

At the hotel, after supper, the salesman 








choking, gasping, he rose to the surface. 
The repeated immersions were fast 
exhausting him. When at last he rose to the 
top, a little below the plunging torrent, two 
or three desperate strokes carried him partly 
beyond its influence. There, dragged back 
toward the fall by the undertow, drawn for- 
ward by the surface-current, he hung for a 
moment, almost motionless. 

Finally the surface-current prevailed. At 
first slowly, then quickly, he was swept down- 
stream toward the lower fall. 

Almost at once his sense of relief was over- 
borne by a realization of the greater peril that 
lay before him. 

The second dam was at least fifteen feet 
high. Beneath it the water was shivered 
into spray on a line of sharp rocks; below 
these was a deep pool, swirling with strong 
eddies. Unless he could find some means of 
escaping from the current which hurried him 
on, his body, in a few moments, would be 
shattered upon the rocks, and then whatever 
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went carefully over his price-list. Then, 
shortly before eight o’clock, he walked 
down to the mills, which were still run- 
ning. The foot-bridge seemed to him a 
place where he would be free from interrup- 
tion, and he was soon pacing back and forth 
upon it, planning what he would say to Mr. 
Satterlee. 

On both banks of the river the factory build- 
ings rose stark and square; their scores of 
brilliantly lighted windows illuminated the 


frothing surface of the stream. The mills | 


were buzzing with human industry. The whir- 
ring monotone of the looms drowned all lesser 
sounds. 

Start had already traversed the bridge several 
times. Engrossed in thought, his eyes fixed 
on the mills, he did not notice how close to the 
edge of the planks he was walking. Suddenly 
his foot slipped. He made an ineffectual grasp 
at the wire railing; it glided through his fin- 
gers, and down he plunged! 
he realized what had happened, he was rolling 
over and over in the wash of the water beneath 
the upper dam! 

No sooner did Start come to the top and get 
a breath of air than he was drawn again into 
the boiling pool, beaten down, rolled and 


Almost before | 











WITH SUDDEN DETERMINATION, GRASPED THE 


SWAYING LINE. 


life remained would be drowned out in the 
pool below. 

Reaching almost across the river, between 
the two dams, was a row of boulders, the tops 
of which were so near the surface that the 
water foamed about them. Start, who had 
noticed them by daylight, now thought that 
he might stop himself by grasping one of these 
barely submerged rocks. In an instant he was 
among them; in another, his body was swept 
crosswise against one. 

Although the shock bruised and almost 
stunned him, he managed to clutch the sharp 
point with both hands, and clung to it. His 
body was drawn out straight by the force of the 
current ; only his head rose above the surface. 
A hundred feet below him boomed the falls. 

As Start hung there, he could see on the 
bank the phosphorescent glow of the roots of a 
rotting stump. He caught from the open 
window of a mill tenement the gay lilt of a 
song, trilled by a woman’s voice. He heard two 
boys quarreling in the street. A door opened 
behind him at the end of the foot-bridge. Start 


tumbled about for minutes, as it seemed | 
to him, until once more, half-drowned, 
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tried to shout for help, but his cries blended 
indistinguishably with the rushing sound of 
the flood. 

He could hold on no longer; gradually his 

| fingers slipped. In another instant his hold 
| was wrenched away and the rock seemed to 
flow up-stream from him. He was a fairly 
| good swimmer, but bruised and exhausted as 
he was, he could not fight his way to the 
shore. 
He was caught in an eddy and whirled be- 
| neath the wall of the eastern mill, close to the 
smooth granite foundation stones. He tore 
| his nails and wore the skin from his finger-tips 
in the vain effort to stop himself by catching 
hold of the cracks or edges. 

The flood bumped and rolled him along the 
| granite wall, played with him in an eddy, and 
then, without warning, gripped him by the 
legs and whirled him toward the roaring 
lower fall. 

Deflected by a projection of the mill wall, 
the current swerved out and bore Start straight 
into the middle of the river. The brink of the 
falls was now only a few feet beyond him. 
Louder and louder came the roar. 

Then a few feet before Start’s eyes, and 
almost in the very mist of the falls, wavered 
the thin black line of the transmission rope! 

It was less than a yard away when he saw 
it. With a desperate effort he threw himself 
half out of water and grasped at the rope. In 
his eagerness he aimed too high and struck it 
with his wrists; then, as his hands sank 
down, he clutched wildly at the hard-twisted 
hemp. 

At first the rope ran through his hands and 
lacerated the skin. Then his grip fastened 
upon a place where the rope was thickened by 
a splice, and in an instant he was traveling 
swiftly across the river. 

Fortunately for Start, the rope, although it 
seemed to him to be going very fast, was not 
moving at its highest speed. Once his hands 
slipped, and for a few seconds the strands run- 
ning through them mangled them pitilessly. 
Then another splice came along. He gripped 
it, and was once more traveling landward. 
It hurt him cruelly; but he thought of the 
roaring falls, the sharp rocks, and 
the black gulf below. 

Higher and higher out of water 
rose his body. His feet struck against 
a rock, and he was dragged violently 
over a ledge. At last he had reached 
land! He relaxed his hold, and 
sprawled in the midst of a clump of 
ground-juniper. His rescue seemed 
almost miraculous. Then, as he 
slowly rose to his feet, a sense of 
disappointment came over him. He 
was only on the island, after all! 
Between him and the ledges below 
the western mill foamed a deep, rapid 
torrent twenty feet wide. 

The remembrance of his errand to 
the mill came strongly back to him. 
It must be almost nine o’clock. 

Forgetful of his bleeding, smarting 
hands, he hurried down to the edge 
of the stream. The current was too 
swift and deep to ford; death had 
been too near for him to court it 
again. But it might be hours before 
he should be rescued from his plight. 
He must be in the agent’s office at 
nine o’clock! There was only one 
way across—by the transmission rope. 
He dreaded to grasp again the strands 
that had cut his hands so cruelly; 
but he could not see that there was 
any help for it. 

The rope was running overhead 
just within his reach. Tearing his 
handkerchief in two, he wrapped the 
pieces about his hands, and with 
sudden determination, grasped the 
swaying line. As his feet swung in 
air, he closed his eyes. When he 
opened them again, an instant later, 
the mill wall loomed above him, and 
the opening into which the rope ran 
was barely a yard away. 

Relaxing his hold just in time 
to avoid being dragged into the slit, 
he fell upon the ledges and lay 
there for a moment, bruised and aching. 
High above him a bell began to toll nine 
o’clock. The mills were closing for the night. 
Start looked up. The rope had stopped. Had 
this happened a few moments before, he 
would inevitably have been borne over the 
falls, for with the current sweeping against his 
submerged body, he could never have made 
his way, hand over hand, to safety. 

It was just five minutes after nine when, 
with water dripping from his clothes, and 
his hands bound up in the pieces of his 
handkerchief, he staggered into Mr. Satter- 
lee’s office. It took five more of the precious 
sixty minutes to explain his plight, and to 
assure the agent that the dressing of his 
wounds could properly be postponed until after 
the interview. But the remaining fifty min- 
utes Start used to such good advantage that he 
sold the mill corporation the largest order of 
his life. It was half past ten before he found 
a surgeon to care for his injuries ; and the scars 
were on his hands for a long time to remind 














him of his May evening in the river. 
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STREET SCENE IN TRIPOLI. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HAT if we cannot make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear? A pigskin purse is in 
every way preferable. 


|? is already time for the householder who 
ean afford to have turkey on Thanksgiving 
day to begin thinking of the man who cannot. 


HOSE in charge of Columbia University 
think that tobacco smoke and mental 
activity do not go well together. They have 
forbidden smoking in all the lecture-rooms, 
laboratories, halls and stairways of such of the 
university buildings as are used for intellectual 


work. S: ; 
A vermnan of the Civil War, who has 

been in the government forestry service, 
recently said, in a public address in Colo- 
rado, ‘“‘If I were to organize a regiment of 
soldiers, and could have my pick of material, 
I should select first the trained foresters, then 
the best college students, and finally the oldest 
and largest of the Boy Scouts. ’’ 


EAN Briggs of Harvard has written that 
‘‘one of the stupidest and laziest and 
weakest men’’ he ever met once said to him, 
‘«They tell me that I should be a good deal of 
a man if [ lived in a different kind of a place. ’’ 
‘*With this in mind,’’ remarks Dean Briggs, 
‘*he became less than half a man where he did 
live.’? Is there more than one man in one town 
of whom this story could be told? 


ORE than ten billion postage-stamps were 

issued during the past fiscal year by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Mathe- 
maticians who enjoy figuring out how many 
acres these stamps would cover if laid side by 
side, how high they would reach if stacked 
one above another, or how much energy was 
used in sticking them on envelopes, may take 
the figure and do their worst. 

F the good work continues, not many years 
will pass before the farmers will be the best- 

educated specialists in the country. The number 
of students in the agricultural department of 
Cornell University has almost trebled in four 
years, and the attendance at the other agricul- 
tural colleges has increased at about the same 
rate: Moreover, between 1908 and 1910 the 
number of schools giving agricultural instruec- 
tion increased from five hundred and forty-five 
to eight hundred and seventy-five. 

UCH satisfaction is felt that the fifteen 

thousand women teachers of New York 
City have won their long battle for equal pay 
with the men teachers who do the same work. 
The men can hardly complain, for if they can 
show that they can do the work better, more 
men will be employed than under the old 
arrangement, for it will no longer be cheaper 
to hire women. In fact, steps are already 
taking to put all boys over ten years of age 
under men teachers. 


| pane to the figures of the 1911 
census, the gain of Canada in population 
during the past ten years is seventeen hundred 
thousand—a gain that makes the total popu- 
lation about seven and a quarter millions. Al- 
though rather less than was generally expected, 
the increase is substantial, for it is three times 
as great as it was in the previous decade. The 
western provinces made large gains at the ex- 
pense of both the eastern provinces and of the 
United States. However, taking into account 
the natural increase in population, it is evident 
that the migration of Americans to Canada 


has been less than was supposed. 
A UNIQUE institution is the School of Land- 
seape Architecture and Horticulture in 
Groton, Massachusetts, the only school of the 
kind for women in America. Its purpose is to 
train students so that they can take charge of 
gardening operations and become assistants 
on private estates. With this end in view, ina 
two years’ course they are taught the methods 
of handling trees, shrubs and flowers, as well 
as the operations of cultivation, fertilization and 
drainage. Instruction is also given in draw- 
ing, engineering and design, in order that the 
pupils may solve the problems involved in play- 
grounds, village improvements and other rural 


| 





matters. The estate, which consists of seven- 
teen acres, includes meadow and pasture, an 
orchard, and flower- and vegetable-gardens. 
This is certainly a delightful and healthy 
vocation for women. 


* @ 


WEALTH. 


Wealth heaped on wealth nor truth nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 
Samuel Johnson. 


*¢ ¢ 


WHAT ITALY HAS GOT. 
[to tee 8 commonly called the Gateway 


to the Sahara, is one of the oldest cities: 


in the world. Built on extensive ruins 
of the Neolithic age, it was surely an important 
place even in prehistoric times. And it is an 
interesting fact that among the inhabitants of 
the province of which it is the capital there 
are troglodytes or cave-dwellers, perhaps in 
habits of life the best living representatives of 
the people of the Stone Age. Although the 
city itself, with its thirty thousand inhabitants, 
is comparatively small, the province is twice 
as large as the German Empire, or about the 
size of our Atlantic States, and has a population 
of a million. The greater part of it, however, 
is absolute desert, broken only by a few oases 
and camel and sheep pastures. A strip of tillable 
land runs along the seacoast, and is especially 
fertile in the eastern part. On this are raised 
barley,—which is the principal food of the 
people,—corn, figs and olives. On the oases 
there are millions of date-palms. 

Trading has always been the principal occu- 
pation of the Tripolitans, for the three great 
caravan routes from Central and Western Africa 
converge at the capital. Before the French 
and the English diverted much of the trade, 
the caravans consisted of thousands of camels, 
and bore loads valued at over a million dollars. 
One of the latest travelers in the interior passed 
a caravan of over twelve hundred camels, a 
thousand of which were laden with skins for 
New York, to be manufactured into shoes and 
gloves. 

There is much that is interesting in the his- 
tory of Tripoli, for in classic times the eastern 
part, Cyrenaica, the capital of which was 
Cyrene, was a wealthy Grecian colony. Ruins 
have been discovered, especially of cemeteries, 
which in their extent, variety and excellent 
state of preservation are unparalleled in the 
classic lands. From this place came the man 
who bore the cross of our Saviour, and Cyre- 
naicans were among the earliest founders of 
the Christian church. Cyrenaica fell under 
Turkish power in the sixteenth century, and 
although the Arab people have now and then 
striven for independence, Turkish control has 
continued to the present time. The common 
speech is still Arabic, but the official language 
is Turkish. 

It may surprise some readers to know that 
Tripoli is the only country to which the United 
States ever paid tribute, and that its last for- 
eign war was with us. From 1796 to 1901 we 
paid eighty-three thousand dollars annually 
for the protection of our commerce from the 
Tripolitan pirates who then ravaged the Medi- 
terranean. On the demand of the bey fora 
greater sum, war was declared, and lasted till 
1805. The principal incident was the gallant 
burning by Decatur in the harbor of Tripoli 
of the captured frigate Philadelphia. 

As to the future of this interesting land, now 
freed from Turkish control, we may confidently 
hope for continual growth, and possibly for a 
revival of the ancient prosperity. From the 
remains of extensive irrigation works, it is clear 
that by opening Artesian wells, large tracts of 
what is now uninhabited desert may be 
reclaimed and cultivated, and that the pastures 
can be indefinitely extended. 


* © 
SPIRITUAL DENTISTRY. 
July, 1681, Cotton Mather, then eighteen 
years old, wrote in his diary as follows: 

‘‘About the Middle of this Month, I lost 
abundance of precious Time, through torment- 
ing Pains in my Teeth and Jawes; which 
kind of Pains have indeed produced mee many 
a sad hour, in my short Pilgrimage. 

‘*In the Pains that were now upon mee, I 
sett myself, as well as I could for my Pains, 
to search and try my Wayes. I considered, 

“TI. Have I not sinned with my Teeth? 
How? By sinful, graceless excessive Eating. 
And by evil Speeches, for there are Litere 
Dentales used in them. 

“TI. This is an old Malady, from which 1 
have yett been free, for a considerable while. 
Lett me ask then; Have not I of late given 
way to some old Iniquity?’’ 

Perhaps it is fortunate that there were no 





specialists in dentistry in the days of Cotton 
Mather. If many young men afflicted with 
toothache should present themselves in ‘‘dental 
parlors’’ with questions like those the inex- 
orable young Puritan was putting to himself, 
what would the bewildered dentists do? 
Troubles ascribed to sinning with the teeth, 
either by overindulgence at the table or by 
using the litter@ dentales, d, t, or n, in slan- 


| dering the neighbors, would raise problems 


indeed. Apparently it was possible to call a 
man a fool without any danger of toothache; 
but imagine what might happen if you called 
him an idiot! Think, too, of the subtleties of 
diagnosis demanded in relating the outbreak 
of an old malady to the reappearance of an old 
iniquity of thought or conduct ! 

We may be as sorry as we choose for our 
seventeenth-century forbears for having had to 
live and die without the dentists who have saved 
our own generation from so many hours of 
torture. But if these conquerors of pain had 
begun their ministrations when patients like 
Mather might have come to them for relief, let 
us not forget how much more sorry we should 
have been for the dentists! 


* ¢ 


CONSERVATION. 


He is the true conservative 
Who lops the branch that the tree may live. 
: Selected. 


¢ ¢ 


WOMEN AND THE BALLOT. 
A LIFORNTA is now one of the states in 
a which women enjoy the full privilege of 
the suffrage; the others are Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Washington. In 
many states, also, women may vote for school 
officers, and in a few, women who pay taxes 
may vote on questions of taxation or for 
municipal officers. 

Some degree of suffrage is permitted to 
women both in the newest and in the oldest 
countries. In Australia and in New Zealand, 
for example, where new political institutions 
have been created in recent years, women and 
men vote on equal terms. In Finland, which 
was old before Australasia was discovered, a 
similar rule holds, and in Norway women may 
vote for members of parliament. Even in 
France, women engaged in business may vote 
for judges of the court of commerce. 

The favorite contention of the advocates of 
woman suffrage is that it is unjust to class 
women with infants and the mentally unsound. 
That feeling has had so much influence in 
Great Britain that women there may vote for 
almost all officers save members of Parliament. 
In that restriction they share the lot not merely 
of the mentally incompetent and infants, but of 
peers of the realm. Some may think that there 
is a question which group the law intended 
to place them in; but Englishwomen prefer 
to say that in this denial of political privilege 
they are grouped with the incompetents rather 
than with the hereditary nobility—unless, as is 
unlikely, they regard the classes as identical. 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
there is no doubt that if women really desire 
the ballot, they can have it in every state 
of the Union. Ours is a government of popular 
sentiment ; whenever a considerable demand is 
made for any change, that change is brought 
about. The suffragists themselves admit that 
the indifference of women is the greatest and 
most discouraging obstacle that confronts them. 


® © 


A SETBACK FOR PEACE. 
spite of the rapid increase in the cost of 
preparedness for war, European observers 
declare that the lesson of the conflict between 
Italy and Turkey is that armies and navies 
must not be reduced. 

One German paper says that it is evident 
that ‘‘the state, if it would forestall grave 
dangers and guard itself against injury, has 
no higher duty than to be strong.’’ In another 
a contributor. calls upon the government to 
enlarge its navy immediately, so that it may 
be able to resist any possible aggression. All 
the German papers agree that if Turkey had 
had a navy worthy of the name, Italy would 
not have dared to seize Tripoli. One and all, 
they maintain that ‘the view expressed by 
Moltke years ago in the Reichstag is correct— 
the view, namely, that the burden of increasing 
armament must be borne indefinitely, for no 
man can see any circumstance to justify the 
relaxation of vigilance. 

The advocates of enlarged armies and navies 
the world over will seize on the present exam- 
ple of a weak nation humiliated to give all 
their old arguments for great armaments new 
strength and point. 

These arguments the friends of peace must 





meet as best they may. Now, as ever, they 
will find their best answer that which points to 


the enormity of 
the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


* ¢ 


TACT. 

O thoroughly accepted a virtue is straight- 
forwardness that any tendency toward 
evasiveness and indirection is properly 

criticized and discouraged. In many minds 
tact is associated with a faculty for getting 
things done by indirect and oversubtle methods. 
There is a feeling that the tactful person is a 
man who perpetrates gentle frauds on people 
in order to gain his own ends. It is a pity 
that a trait that is intrinsically one of sym- 
pathy and consideration for others should be 
so often regarded as an agent in the execution 
of selfish schemes. 

It is true that tact is not compatible with 
extreme frankness, and that it does imply 
a certain capacity.for getting things done. A 
man may be honest and yet refrain from the 
utterance of wounding or blighting truths. 
Likewise, a man may make use of others 
without disingenuously circumventing them. 
The word tact is derived from the Latin word 
that means to touch; the man who is tactful 
in handling men is one who handles them 
gently. He is a beguiling kind of leader, in 
the most agreeable sense of the word beguiling; 
he possesses the art of appeal; he does not get 
angry or threaten or try to override; he 
depends on the influence of persuasion, and the 
mollifying power of his own good nature 
The tactful man is not a weak man, who is 
ready to agree with anybody and everybody 
for the sake of being pleasant. Rather, he is 
a strong man, who is able to make other people 
quite readily agree with him. 

But tact is not a quality to be employed only 
when it is desirable to prevail on people to do 
certain things. It should be exercised at all 
times, in all social, business and professional 
intercourse. Everybody should have tact 
enough not to commit certain offenses against 
normal human sensibility. It requires, for 
instance, only a. rudimentary knowledge of 
human nature to understand that people do 
not like to have their enthusiasms dampened, 
their aims or achievements belittled, their 
heroes decried. The habit of dogmatic asser- 
tion and correction is always tactless. Even 
if a man is able to speak with authority, he 
should not speak with too great an air of 
authority ; the truth seldom needs to be under- 
scored. 

In short, the outward expression of tact is 


good manners. 
® ® 


MAKING IT EASIER TO LIVE. 

HE price of potatoes was recently so high 
T in Indianapolis that the mayor bought 

several car-loads in the country, and sold 
them at cost to the consumers in the city. The 
council of Berlin bought large quantities of fish 
from North Sea fishermen, and distributed them 
to householders through retailers at a fixed 
price, not exceeding six cents a pound. The 
Budapest council recently began to plan for 
potato patches on vacant land, after the manner 
of Mayor Pingree of Detroit, and to arrange 
for public abattoirs for the slaughter of cattle 
bought directly from the cattle-raisers. 

Could potatoes, fish, meat and other provisions 
be transferred direct from the producer to the 
consumer, the cost of living would be greatly re- 
duced. The city or town provision dealer, who, 
for example, buys his potatoes from a commis- 
sion merchant or a jobber, and then distributes 
them in half-bushel lots, has to charge not only 
a fair profit on the potatoes, but also enough 
more to pay for his time, his clerks, his tele- 
phone, his delivery wagon and horse, and his 
shop. To be able to telephone for a peck 
of apples and have them in the kitchen within 
an hour is a great convenience, but it is a 
convenience that costs money, and the consumer 
has to pay it. 


= 
«= 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE WINDS AND THE PLAINS.—One 

of the unsettled questions in American 
geological history is that of the origin of the 
Great Plains lying between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi River. Some have 
ascribed them to deposition at the bottom of 
a former sea; others to sedimentation in vast 
lakes; and still others to the aggrading action 
of rivers. Recently a new hypothesis has come 
to ‘the front, according to which ‘‘eolative 
planation,’’ or leveling by winds, may have 
been the main factor in creating these immense, 
smooth and even surfaces of land. It is pointed 
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out that eastward from the Rocky Mountains, 
the winds are still at work leveling the surface, 
and the advocates of the theory contend that 
these continental deposits may be as important 
as those of sea or lake origin. Mr. Charles R. 
Keyes says that this theory promises to be 
‘‘one of the half-dozen great and novel thoughts 
in the domains of geology.’’ 
* 


BARRIER OF LIGHT. —Advised by the 

biologists of the University of Copenhagen, 
the Danish government has placed a row | 
of 50 electric lights along a submarine cable | 
extending from the coast of Funen to the island | 
of Fano, to prevent the migration into the sea 
of the eels which inhabit the inner waters, and 
the escape of which is a great loss to fishermen. 
Eels migrate only during the hours of darkness, 
and accordingly the lamps are turned on as 
soon as night approaches, thus interposing a 
wall of illuminated water which the eels are 
afraid to pass. A similar plan has been used 
in Italy to retain eels in shallow water. 

& 


ISHING BY ‘“*GO-AND-COME.’’—In the 

neighborhood of Biarritz, in southwestern 
France, an original method of taking fish from 
the sea has been invented by the inhabitants 
alongshore. Two poles, 
40 or 50 feet tall, and 
placed eight or nine 
yards apart, are erected 
on the beach. By 
means of pulleys, a 
continuous line, run- 
ning over the tops of the 











be alternately drawn 
either shoreward or 
seaward. Short lines with hooks and bait hang 
from the main line, and when they are loaded 
with fish, the fisherman, sitting by his little 
cabin on shore, draws in his ‘‘take,’’ rebaits 
his hooks, and by pulling in the opposite direc- 
tion, replaces the row of baited lines in the 
sea. This apparatus is called a ‘‘va-et-vient,’’ 
or ‘‘go-and-co! ' 


ODERN “‘HELOTS.’’—In sounding again 
a note of warning against the reckless dissi- 
pation of the coal-supplies of the British Isles, 
Sir William Ramsay makes an interesting com- 
parison to show that, thanks to its coal, the 
people of England are, family for family, four 
times better off than those of Athens in its 
palmy days. Each Athenian family had, on 
the average, five helots, or slaves, to do its bid- 
ding. Now the ‘‘man-power’’ of the coal 
annually consumed in Great Britain amounts to 
175,000,000, and dividing this by 9,000,000, the 
number of families inhabiting the country, we 
see that each of those families has working for 
it the equivalent of nearly 20 helots. 


& 


UCCESS OF THE PASTEUR INSTI- 
TUTE.—The latest report of the Pasteur 
Institute of Paris shows 
a continuous decrease 
in the number of cases 
of rabies occurring or 
treated in France. In 
1886 the institute treated 
2,671 cases, of which 25 
proved fatal. In 1896 
1,308 cases were treated, 
only four of which 
proved fatal. In 1908 
the number of cases had 
fallen to 524, and in 
1909 to 467, with one fatal case in each of those 
years. In 1910, 401 cases were treated, and 
there was no death. The earlier fatal cases 
are ascribed to the fact that the treatment was 
too long delayed. e 


ROUBLES OF AERIAL LINES. —A 

curious fact, vouched for by Mr. C. Camp- 
bell in the Revue Electrique, is that aerial 
electric transmission lines running north and 
south are more subject to disturbances of 
atmospheric origin than those running east and 
west. Their greatest enemies, however, are 
birds, which make short cireuits. Mr. G. 
Nolan calls attention to a strange swinging of 
long transmission wires, which often produces 
interruption, and which seems to be due, in 
some unexplained way, to the current. In 
. experiments with a wire 60 feet long, he found 
that it put itself into vibration, with swings of 
two feet from side to side, when an alternating 
current of 20 kilovolts was passing through it. 





PASTEUR. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE STEEL TRUST SUIT.—The Attor- 

ney-General filed a suit in the United States 
Cireuit Court at Trenton, New Jersey, on 
October 26th, for the dissolution of the United 
States Steel Corporation, known as the steel 
trust. It is charged that the corporation has 
conspired to monopolize and restrain trade in 
violation of the first and second sections of the 
antitrust law. The men who control the cor- 
poration are accused of conspiring, through 


(9) 





their interest in other enterprises, to control 


the industrial life of the country. It is further 
charged that at least $600,000,000 of the eapi- 
tal of the company is ‘‘water’’; that excessive 
prices were paid for a number ‘of independent 
companies in order to suppress competition ; 
and that in the case of the Tennessee Coal | 
& Iron Company, the corporation took advan- | 
tage of a threatening financial situation in | 
order to get control of a troublesome com- | 
petitor. e | 





MERICAN CARDINALS.—It was an- 
nounced on October 28th that the Pope has 
summoned a consistory for November 27th, 
when he will name 16 new cardinals, including 
three Americans, Archbishop Farley of New 
York, Archbishop O’Con- 
nell of Boston, and. Arch- 
bishop Falconio, apostolic 
delegate at Washington. 
Monsignor Faleonio was 
born in Italy, but came 
to America in 1865, was 
ordained priest by the 
Bishop of Buffalo, New 
York, the next year, and 
became an American citi- 
zen two years later. He 
returned to ltaly in 1883, 
but in 1899 he came back as apostolic delegate to 
Canada, and in 1902 was transferred to Wash- 
ington. Archbishop O’Connell was born in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1858, was educated 
in America and Italy, and 
was ordained priest in 
Rome in 1884. He was 
named as rector of the 
American College in Rome 
in 1895, appointed Bishop 
} Of Portland, Maine, in 
1901, made special papal 
envoy to the Emperor of 
Japan in 1905, became 
Archbishop of Constance 
in 1906, and succeeded to 
the see of Boston in 1907. 
Archbishop Farley was born in Ireland in 
1842, received his education in Roman Cath- 
olic schools in Ireland, America and Italy, 
and was ordained priest in Rome in 1870. He 
became assistant rector of a church on Staten 
Island the same year, and two years later 
began a long service as secretary to Archbishop 
McCloskey of New York. He rose steadily, 
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ARCHBISHOP O’ CONNELL 


and reached the rank of Archbishop of New | 


York in 1903. e 

HE MOST POWERFUL FLEET of Amer- 

ican war-ships ever assembled on the At- 
lantic coast was reviewed by President Taft in 
New York harbor on November 2d. It con- 
tained more than 100 vessels, including 26 
battle-ships, three of which are larger than 
any other three in the world. 


* 


HE CHINESE INSURRECTION.—The 
National Assembly, which sympathizes 
with the reform movement, demanded of the 
Emperor, on October 25th, that he appoint a 
responsible cabinet, remove the Manchu princes 
from office, make Yuan Shi Kai premier, 
pardon political prisoners and recall political 
exiles, establish full constitutional government, 
and restore to the provinces their control over 
railway-building. The Emperor promised to 
make all the changes demanded. These conces- 
sions were not made, however, until two army 
divisions of 10,000 men, encamped outside the 
city, threatened to move on Peking unless the 
demands were granted. 
& 


RIPOLI.—The Italian army in Tripoli, on 
October 26th, began a merciless slaughter 
of Arabs on an oasis outside the city. The 
Arabs, to whom the Turks had given 10,000 
rifles, of which only half had been retaken by 
the Italians, had attacked the city on October 
23d, in an attempt to support a general move- 
ment by the Turks. It was to overawe the 
Arabs and to prevent a repetition of this attack 
that the Italian army began what the corre- 
spondents describe as a massacre. 
& 
ARTIAL LAW IN SPAIN, which had 
been enforced since September 19th, on 
account of labor riots, was ended on October 
2ist, by a decree reéstablishing the constitu- 
tional guarantees. * 


OSEPH PULITZER, proprietor of the New 
York World and the St. Louis Post-Des- 
patch, died October 29th, aged 64 years. He 
was born in Budapest, and came to America 
when he was 17 years old. He enlisted in a 
German regiment, and fought with the Union 
armies. Then he studied law, but abandoned it 
for newspaper work. In 1878 he bought the St. 
Louis Despatch, and united it with the Post. 
He served in the Missouri Legislature, was 
delegate to the state constitutional convention, 
to the Greeley convention in 1872, and to the 
Democratic National Convention in 1880. He 
bought the World in 1883. In 1903 he gave 
$1,000,000 to endow the Columbia University 
School of Journalism, and promised to add an 
equal amount when the school should be firmly 
established. He became blind and broke down 
from overwork in 1887, and from that time 








until his death was an invalid. 


SOFT, WHITE HANDS OR 
RED, ROUGH HANDS, WHICH? 











Red, rough hands on retiring usually become soft, 
white hands on rising through the simple and eco- 
nomical one night treatment afforded by Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. Bathe and soak the hands on 
retiring, in a hot lather of Cuticura soap. Dry and 
anoint freely with Cuticura ointment, and in severe 
cases spread the ointment on thin pieces of old linen 
or cotton. Wear during the night old, loose gloves, or 
a light bandage to protect the clothing. This treat- 
ment is most effective for chapped, itching and bleed- 
ing hands, dry, fissured, feverish palms, and shape- 
less nails with painful finger-ends. Cuticura soap and 
ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with %-p. book, post-free. Address 
“OCuticura,”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. . ss 
HE lines of our club and 
Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 42:°° rink skates were not de- 


pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals All 

about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys. Price $2.00 We 
pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides. Skins than 
home buyers Hidestanned intoRobes Send for Price 
list. 4 A derech Bves., Di 


3, Minneapolis, B Mies, 


Ey CLASS PINS - 


>} For College, School, Society or Lodge 


Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 


signed for looks alone, but to 
fill every requirement of fig- 
ure skating. That's why the 
fancy skater buys 


U.S. SKATES 


They are light, strong, durable, 
heavily nickel-plated and superbly 
finished. 

35 years of skate-making 
experience are behind them 
and every skate is 
absolutely guaranteed. 
Our ‘U.S. Hockey Player’’ and No. 
505 Rink models are the only skates made 


that have chrome-nickel-steel runners. 
They are tough, hard, and stay sharp. 


Send for Catalog 


illustrating all models — Hockey, Club, Rink, 
Racing, Ladies’ —and giving prices. 











mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
a or two colors of enamel. STERLING 5: 5e 


h; $2.50 doz.; cy PLATE, 10ceach; $1 doz 
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When your daddy went 
to school, he knew that 
the best pencils he could 
buy were 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


and from that-time until 
now, they have never 
changed in quality. Keep 








P. LOWENTRAUT MFG. CO., 
40 Brenner Street, Newark, N. J. 
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WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


N without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
& and allow A DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
—— -y > oa es and marvel: - offers 
highest grade 1912 model bicyc 




































A e 4 Be not buy 
them in your pencil box— FACTORY PRICES 20622 
FY a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
A as your daddy did. until you write for our large Art Catalog 
n and learn our wonderful proposition on 
\ \ JOSEPH DIXON first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town 
e where a 
. CRUCIBLE COMPANY RIDER AGENTS mating big 
~ ye i money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
a Jersey City, N. J. We sell cheaper than any other factory 
i r-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
repairsandall ——— alf u 50 al prices 


Do not wait ; write today for our sfeciaé « 
MEAD CYCLE CO,, Dept G50, cHIcaco 
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They 
Wanted Jell-O 


You remember, in the old days at 
home, how dreadful it was when mother 
brought on for dessert some baked apples 
or pieplant pie, or something else that 
was common—and you wanted shortcake 
or pudding. You didn’t sulk, but some- 
how you found it impossibletolook pleased. 
To-day the children want 


JELL- 


and this famous dessert is so pure 
and wholesome, so dainty and 
so easy of digestion, that mothers 
let the children have 
it very often. It is 
good for them. 

i A Jell-O dessert costs ten cents and 
' can be made in a minute by anybody. 


Seven delicious flavors, at all grocers’, 
10c. each. 


A beautiful recipe book, in ten colors and gold, free to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JeELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn't there, it isn’t Jett-O. 
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AY’S garment-hem was still in sight, 
The full moon newly risen, 
As forth we stepped into the night. 
Home’s four walls seemed a prison ; 


And even the encircling trees 
Seemed cramping and confining; 

Fain would we feel the freshening breeze 
And see what stars were shining. 


How grateful, after stagnant heat, 
The May night’s bracing coolness, 
To feel, o’erhead and ’neath our feet, 

The spring-tide at its fulness! 


Westward we fared; but, turning, stood 
Transfixed with admiration ; 

With newly opened eyes, we viewed 
Our home’s transfiguration. 


The low moon lit with level floods 
Of radiance abounding 

The crescent of tall cottonwoods— 
Home’s sentry—half-surrounding 


The gray old house that must have breathed, 
It seemed to our amaze ; 

It stood so shrouded and enwreathed 
In green and golden haze. 


A cloud, each blossom-tasseled tree, 
And, frescoed ’gainst the splendor, 
Huge walnut-limbs—fine filigree 
Of hackberry-fingers slender. 


Caught in a pine-top Spica gleamed. 
Near zenith shone Arcturus. 

Was this our home, our own, that seemed 
But now so to immure us? 


So ever we from far must see 
Home’s fairest phase, its true one. 

He sang home’s sweetest melody, 
Alas! who never knew one. 
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A DEBT TO PAY. 
5 OT long ago a 
eee id N church ina prairie 


city celebrated its 
seventy - fifth anniver- 
sary. The church was 
organized in the State 
of New York. Its mem- 
bers moved West in a 
body, took up govern- 
ment land at a dollar 
and a quarter an acre, 
and established a com- 
munity of which the 
church was the center. 

All the founders of 
the church have gone to 
their reward. Their 
lands, now worth more 
than a hundred times what the original settlers 
paid for them, are in the possession mainly of 
their grandchildren. The little community has 
become a small but prosperous city. 

Among many addresses of congratulation at 
the anniversary was one of warning. The 
speaker addressed the surviving descendants of 
the founders in terms not of compliment, but 
of admonition. 

‘*A pedigree is a peril, as truly as it is an 
inspiration,’’ he said. ‘It would ill become 
those who bear the names of the founders of 
this community to cherish those names with 
family pride and yet fail to hand them down 
with added honor. 

‘*Your fathers hauled wheat more than a 
hundred miles to Chicago, and sold it at twenty 
cents a bushel; and then, when they returned, 
drove to church on Sunday in the same wagon, 
with mud on its wheels from every slough 
between here and the Great Lakes. It is little 
to your credit now that you ride in automobiles, 
if you use them on Sunday merely for recrea- 
tion and neglect the house of God. 

‘*Your grandfathers lacked a hundred little 











ambitions are largely for the increase of his 
wealth. As he passed, he said: 

‘*T am the grandson of one of the pioneers, 
and I own an automobile. I shall profit by 
what you have said.’’ 


Some such reminder needs to be uttered in = 


almost every town. Young people who have 
inherited worthy ideals and rich opportunities 
should not accept the opportunities and reject 
the ideals. An inheritance is an obligation; 
it ought also to be an inspiration. 


* ¢ 


A DREAM THAT CAME TRUE. 


EARCHERS for rock-crystal, like other pros- 

pectors, incur great risks; but in the Swiss 

Alps, where this mineral is most frequently 
found in paying quantities, the rewards are some- 
times worth the risk, and the searchers, or strah- 
lers, a8 they are locally known, are men in love 
with their hazardous occupation. One of the most 
important finds in late years was made not long 
ago in the St. Gothard, in circumstances that a 
writer in the Washington Herald describes. 


Rudolph Nimber, a veteran strahler and an 
experienced alpinist whose sense of locality is 
excellent, declared that in a dream he had seen 
the richest pocket imaginable, filled with splendid 
specimens. He said that if ever he should see the 
surroundings of the place he should recognize 
them at once, so distinctly were the character- 
istics of the landscape impressed on his mind by 
the dream. 

He insisted on starting alone, for in his dream 
he had been cautioned against ng compan- 
ions. Two weeks after his departure, and after 
he had been given up for lost, he returned. 

He was nearly starved, and was torn and worn, 
= in - eee spirits; and he told a tale of great 
nterest. 

He said that two days after he had set out he 
had been overtaken by a storm, in the evening, 
when he was far too high among the rocks to ris 
the descent. 

Passing the night in an abandoned hut, he kept 
on climbing the following day, until he had passed 
the line of eternal snow. Suddenly he thought he 
recognized the place of his dream under an almost 
inaccessible crag a short distance above him. 

After many hours of weary and dangerous 
work, he managed to reach the spot, a deep recess 
in the rock; and there, to his great delight, he 
found a vein of quartz, beneath which was a small 
cave ALY which were many splendid blocks of pure 
erystal. 

e was using his hammer freely when, to his 

horror, there was a sudden crash, and the larger 

ortion of the ledge, dropping into the abyss 
elow, seemed to make his descent impossible. 

There was, however, sufficient space remainin 
to permit him to liedown. As he had a good-siz 
loaf of pumpernickel left, and there was water 
are down everywhere, he took courage and 
waited for day. 

He was imprisoned three or and nights, and 
during all that time was working to devise some 
means of qecape. 

Finally he hit upon a plan. He fastened the 
iron hook of his ——— to the end of his rope 
and then, lying on his stomach, he swung it roun 
the corner of the rock, until at last he succeeded 
in fixing the hook in a crevice. Clinging to the 
rope, he managed to reach a small plateau beneath 











“I don’t believe in miracles,” said the old man, 
“but don’t ask me how I did it, for I cannot tell; 
and £. first I hardly dared believe that I was 
saved.’ 

When sufficiently recovered, Nimber, with his 
two sons, returned to the spot where the treasure 
of the dream had been found. After cutting a 
safe path, they reached the hidden cavern, which 
contained not less than four hundred pounds of 
pure rock-crystals. 

The old man is soon having earned what for 
him is a fortune, but he is loath to speak of his 
adventure, and has vowed never again to go 
erystal-hunting. 

‘It would be sacrilegious,” he says, ‘‘after my 
miraculous escape.” 
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THE TEACHERS’ ENGLISH. 


N some recent reminiscences of the earlier and 
simpler days at Wellesley, when Mr. Durant 
was yet living, and showing an eager and con- 

stant interest in the three hundred lively girls of 
his college family, Prof. Katharine Lee Bates 
tells a pleasant anecdote of the arrival of a new 
French professor, whose first appearance was at 
the dinner-table. 


She had been heralded for weeks before by Mr. 
Durant’s joyous proclamation of her high and 
lovely qualities, her Huguenot descent, her tradi- 
tions o martyrdom, her heroic type of piety. All 
eyes were straining eagerly toward the doorway, 
where, beside the ious presence of Miss 
Howard, sepeneeet a tall, lithe figure, with a dark, 
alert, laughing face. 

The impatient warders closed the doors a shade 
too soon, and the stranger’s little finger was caught 
and pinched. Then upon our intent stillness broke 
the ery, “‘O gosh! O gosh!” as, with all the charm 
of French vivacity, the smarting finger was shaken 
= in the air. 

ur ideas of Huguenot austerity brightened 
from that moment. 

Mademoiselle’s French, and the German of a 
more brilliant acquisition, Prof. Carla Wencke- 
bach, proved as admirable as their English was 
occasionally pes. 

One of the innumerable queer phrases attributed 
to Professor Wenckebach related also to a pinched 
finger—not her own, but that of a student. It had 
been crushed by a falling window. The professor 
wished to tell how severely the finger had been 


refinements of speech and manner and inter- | hurt. 


course that are known and observed by you; 
but they had great ideals that you will do well 
to preserve. 

‘*In the midst of sickness and homesickness, 
peril and privation, they laid foundations which 
you will do well not to undermine. Build 
higher upon them. 

‘*They built this church edifice, not indeed 
in their early years, for the rude building 
which represented their first common sacrifice 
they replaced as soon as they could afford to 
do so; but this house was a cathedral to them, 
and represented their very best effort and ideal. 
Take heed that you keep it sacred, and that 
you keep it filled. Beware lest you use the 
fruit of their toil to defeat the ends for which 
they toiled. ’’ 

At the close of the service many members of 
the congregation took the speaker’s hand. 
Among them was a strong and prosperous man, 
whose fields are wide and fertile, and whose 





urt. 
“The r child!” she explained, compassion- 
ately. “Her window drop upon her hand ai 
jellied her finger to a jam!” 


* ¢ 


A HINT FROM SAVAGES. 


HE life of a Chaco Indian in the Paraguay 

country of South America would be almost 

intolerable were it not for his characteristic 
patience and self-control in the face of the most 
adverse circumstances. Mr. W. B. Grubb, in “An 
Unknown People in an Unknown Land,” says 
that they seldom lose their good humor, and are 
slow to take offense. 


They are remarkable for making the best of 
their circumstances, and for extracting all the 
pleasure that they can from lives of constant hard- 
Ship. In their wild nomadic life they often incur 
serious losses, as, for example, when a man loses 
his only horse from_snake-bite, or their flocks 
suffer severely from the ravages of wild beasts, or 
their gardens are completely —— by a flight 
of locusts. But all these calamities they bear 
cheerfully. 

Their patience contrasts strangely with the lack 





of endurance that we sometimes show in similar 
circumstances, and the Indians are very quick to 
remark on our poor-spirited behavior. 

One day, when aes with a party of Indians, 
we camped during the midday heat near a forest. 
The mee and sand-flies were unbearable, 
and I could not conceal my irritation. This greatly 
amused the Indians, and they asked me why 


as onary. 
I told them the reason was obvious. 
On this they asked me if I knew the language of 
the mosquitoes. ‘Because if you do,” they said, 
“it would be wise to speak hard words to them.” 
This was to illustrate the wise maxim. which the 
Indian fulfils in his daily life, “What cannot be 
cured must be endured.” 


notable figures, Conkling, tall, handsome and 
imperious ; Arthur, quite as tall, if not taller, 
polished, refined, well-groomed, the type of a man 
of the world, in his appearance giving no indica- 
tion of Lng, | the leader of the worst elements of 
New York City. 

There was a moment of hesitation under the 
uncompromising attitude of the Senator. Finally 
Mr. Arthur said: 

é “The Ohio men have offered me the vice-presi- 
ency.” 

The Senator’s voice rang out in indignant tones: 
“Well, sir, you should drop it as you would a red- 
hot shoe from the forge!” 

There was a flash of resentment in the eyes of 
Arthur as he replied, “‘I sought you to consult, 


not 
Conkling broke in on: him: ‘“‘What is there to 
It about? This trickster of Mentor will be 





LIGHT HEARTS 
By-Frank 
Demps fer Sherman, 
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E have our share of sorrows, 
But rather more of fun; 
Some dark days, but more morrows 
All golden with the sun. - 


We are the friends of laughter, 
The enemies of tears, 

Our hopes are ever after 
The gladness of the years. 


Hate never comes to harm us; 
Love is our constant guest 

To comfort, cheer and charm us 
And make each moment blest. 


Our dreams are always rosy 
And come true many times; 

Our hearts are never prosy 
Because they beat with rimes. 


We care not when December 
May come—June tarries yet! 

Tis joy that we remember 
And grief that we forget! 


* © 


THE FUN IN THE JOB. 


N order that the work be properly flavored with 
enjoyment,—and it is slowly coming to be known 
even to-day that the job is better done if the fun 

be not absent,—it is necessary that mind and body, 
the two partners “on the job,” the former so very 
quick, the latter so slow, should keep together. 
Otherwise, as “California John” says, “You get 
this here nervous prostration.” The remark of 
the wise old ranger comes from Stewart Edward 
White’s book, “The Cabin.” 

I was cross-cutting a big cedar log as California 
John rode up on his shining sorrel horse,. Star, 
with his inlaid silver bit and beautiful carved- 
leather saddle. The old man nodded, flung one 
leg over his saddle-horn, and watched me work 
some minutes. 

“Hard work,” he proffered, after a time. 

I nodded. no wind left for conversation. 

“You had that sawed way through ten minutes 
ago,” said he, after a while. 

n sheer astonishment, I quit work and stood 


upright. 
stupidly. 








g 

“Sawed way through?” I repeated 

“Yes—in your mind,” said he. “Your mind’s 
been sawing that log through a piumb lot quicker 
than you saw. And ne been just humpin’ 
2 to catch up. That’s what makes it hard 
work. 

“There’s your mind standin’ first on one foot 
and then on the other, plumb distracted waitin’ ; 
and there’s your body all out of breath strainin’ to 
catch up. You’re tirin’ yourself down, boy. You 

ot to keep your body and your mind together on 

e job. Put on brakes, and don’t get a thing 
done before it is done.” 

I et — then and there, for I saw Califor- 
nia John was in a dissertative mood, and that is 
worth much more than any number of cedar 


1s. 

“Trouble is,” said the old ranger, comfortably, 
“when a man starts out to do a thing, he just 
nat’rally sees it all done before his eyes, and he 
strains elf day in and out till itisdone. And 
mebbe it takes a month, and he hasn’t had an 
fun with himself at all endurin’ of all that time. 
A man don’t want to care whether a thing’s done 
or not, but just whether he keeps workin’ alon, 
atit. It’s bound to get done, and he ain’t so plum 
feverish all the time.” 

He slid out of the saddle, and squatted on my 
cedar log. 

“If you don’t come to that way of thinkin’, sooner 
or later you get this here nervous prostration. 
The world’s chuck-full of tiresome jobs that don’t 
really mean nothin’—washin’ clothes, and sweepin’ 
floors, and choppin’ wood that you burn up, an 
S—S round in a circle that don’t get 
nowhere. 


“Routine work,” I suggested. 

“Precisely. A man gets a notion that these jobs 
are wastin’ valuable time; he begins to hustle 
to get them behind him. That means he does a 
poor job, and gets wrought up!and impatient.’ 

He reached up to rub his horse’s soft nose. 

“We got to make up our minds that a lot of our 
life is taken up with this routine work —same 
thing over, work that don’t make anything. So 
we ought to have sense enough to find real livin’ 
in them as well as in doin’ real things. 

“Any job’s got a lot of fun in it if you ain’t in too 
much of a hurry to finish it. You got to do the 
job anyway, so you might just as well get the fun.” 
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WHEN ARTHUR DEFIED CONKLING. 


tions is always interesting, although it is 

often many years before it transpires. No 
convention was marked by more bitter personal 
rivalries and more subtle subterranean intrigue 
than the Republican convention of 1880. Mr. W. 
C. Hudson, a veteran newspaper man, was, as he 
says in his book, “Random Recollections of an 
Old Political Reporter,” the only witness of a 
certain meeting that occurred at that convention 
between Roscoe Conkling and Chester A. Arthur. 
His account throws light upon the reasons for the 
breach which opened between the two men after 
Arthur accepted a place on the ticket with Gen- 
eral Garfield. 

Mr. Arthur entered by he door leading from the 
platform. Senator Conkling was at the other end 
of the room, walking toward the door by which 
Mr. Arthur had entered. Approaching each other, 
they met in the middle of the room, not far from 
where I was at work. 

“TI have been hunting everywhere for you, Sen- 
ator,” said Mr. Arthur. 

“Well, sir,” replied Conkling. 

The two men as they faced each other were 


nd Te inside history of great political conven- 





defeated before the country.” 
i is something else to be said,’”’ remarked 
ur. 
“ What. o, you think of accepting?” fairly 
ng. 


Arthur hesita' a moment, and said slowly, 
but with emphasis, “The office of Vice-President 
is a greater honor than I ever dreamed of attain- 
ing. A barren nomination would be a proat 
honor. Ina calmer moment you will look at this 
differently.” 

“Tf you wish for my favor and my respect, you 
will contemptuously decline it.” 

— looked Conkling straight in the eye, and 
Said: 

“Senator Conkling, I shall accept the nomina- 
tion, and I shall carry with me the majority of 
the delegation.” 

The Senator looked at him for a brief moment 
and then, in a towering rage, turned and walked 
away. For another moment Arthur looked after 
him regretfully, and then the man who in a year’s 
time was to be seated in the ite House as 
President turned and walked out of the room. In 
a later session that day Arthur was nominated. 


_& @ 


A LITTLE DOMESTIC SECRET. 


T= Shan races have a considerable literature, 
embracing an interesting body of folk-tales, 
specimens of which appear in Mrs. Leslie 
Milne’s book, “Shans at Home.” The following 
story is intended to convey a delicate hint to Shan 
ladies; but it is not likely to be included in the 
“literature” of those modern feminine movements 
which are headed by ladies who do not live along 
the banks of the Irrawaddy. 


There once lived a poor fisherman, who fell in 
love with a girl as poor as himself, but very wise. 
They married, and one day the girl went with her 
husband to help him set their nets in the river. 

As they went, the fisherman said, “Wife, do you 
see that crow? It is very white.” 

“Yes, my lord,” she answered, “itis very white.” 
As 4 walked, an egret flew overhead, and he 
Fe ae ife, do you see that egret? It is very 

ack.’ ° 

“Yes, my lord,” she answered, “it is very black, 
ndeed.” 

In due time y! came to the river, and hel 
each other in the sinking of the nets. They worked 
together all day, and caught an immense number 
of fish—so many that they could not carry them 
all to their home. From that day they prospered, 
and in time grew rich. 

They had neighbors, who knew of their good 
fortune, and envied them. One of these neighbors, 
a poor man, said to his wife, “Let us go fishing, 
as our neighbors did. Perhaps we, too, may have 
good luck.” 

So they went to the river. On the way a crow 
flew overhead, and the husband cried, “Wife, do 
you see that crow? It is very white.” 

“White!” the wife answered. ‘It is as black as 
a coal.” 

A few stone farther on their way they passed an 
egret, and the husband said, “Wife, do you see 
that egret? Itis wea] black.’ 

“You fool!” the wife replied. “Can you not see 
that it is perfectly white?” 

On reaching the stream, they toiled all day, but 
they caught nothing. 


— 
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THE AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 
STORY that shows the need of training for 
A those who attempt to do detective work 
comes from the New York Sun. A woman 
had lost a hand-bag. After wandering from one 
place to another, she was ushered into the office of 


Y | the janitor of a building that she had visited. 


“TI was told,” she began, “‘that a bag found up- 
stairs was turned over to you. Is it here?” 

“I ain’t saying it is,” said he. “‘What kind ofa 
bag did you lose?” 

nce the hand-bag had been only one of a mil- 
lion black bags sold for a dollar, and 
marks of identification, the woman attempted no 
description of the outside of it, but straightway 
began an enumeration of the contents. There 
was a bank-book, a purse containing the owner’s 
name and address, and some money, a sample of 
silk, keys, and a bunch of small envelopes. 

The janitor put her through a catechism that 
compelled repeated descriptions of the lost treas- 
ures. At length he said: 

“T can’t see my way clear to let you have that 
right oe see that you’ve established your 
r . 

n desperation the woman a) led to the super- 
intendent of the building. Pine janitor s De 
stolidly by. The superintendent said to him: 

ate you looked inside the bag?” 

*T have.” 

“Does it contain the things she has described?” 

“T guess—about.” 

“Then why in the name of common sense don’t 
you let her have it?” 

“Because,” said the janitor, stubbornly, “she 
ain’t never once described the outside of the bag.” 


* © 


EVERYBODY LIKED IT. 


HE trouble with the valedictorian, says the 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, was that he had 

started orations on three different subjects 

and abandoned two of them after committing them 
to memory. 


The youth made a good start. “Beyond the 
Alps lies Italy!” he cried, as he took careful aim 
with his index- r at the lery. “Such were 
the immortal words of Patrick Henry as he faced 
the astonished gathering and pointed to the throb- 
bing lid of the steaming kettle. If he had turned 
aside at the crucial moment,—if Hannibal had not 
braved the minions of the English king,—the power 
and helpfulness of harnessed steam might have 
been left for the discoverers of a future age. 

“But such is the inexorable decree of fate. Han- 
nibal swept down upon the plains of sunny Italy, 
the seeds of American independence were — y 
rooted, and the steam-engine was given to the 
amazed world. 

“Tf James Hannibal—I should say Patrick Watt 
—I mean Liberty Henry—had hesitated or looked 
back, the course of empire would have remained 
ba. may and history would have been re- 
written.” 

Then he sat down amid tremendous applause. 
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ERE CHILDRENS. PAGE 


WHEN JOHNNIE SAW THE 
PRESIDENT. 


By Frances Margaret Fox. 


T did not seem possible to Johnnie that what 
the teacher said could be true. To think 
that the President of the United States 


early morning was too wonderful a fact to 
grasp ina moment. To be sure, the great man 
would not see the schoolhouse, because the 
clearing in which it stood was separated from 
the railroad by a bit of the original forest, and 
the special train would travel swiftly; but he 
might see the trees beneath which he and his 
comrades played, and that meant a great deal. 

That night, on his way home, Johnnie kept 
his feet from wandering after squirrels or 
woodpeckers beside the trail. The boy could 
not waste time, with news of importance to be 
told. ‘‘Where’s Pete?’’ he inquired, when he 
caught sight of his mother feeding chickens 
their evening meal. 

‘*Gone after the cow.’’ 

Straightway Johnnie explained the news— 
that the President of the United States was 
even at that moment on his way to the Upper 
Peninsula. ‘‘And his special train,’’ the eager 
voice went on, ‘‘is going through here at five 
o’clock in the morning. Pete and I want to 
get up and see that train when it goes round 
the curve by the schoolhouse. That’s only 
two miles away.’’ When Peter reached home 
at twilight, he was cross. The cow was lost. 

‘*Don’t talk to me about anything except 
finding old Brindle!’’ was his reply to the 
small boy’s request for company. 

‘*But, Pete, if we find the cow after supper, 
—and 1’ll go with you and carry the lantern, — 
why, then, you’ll get up with me in the morn- 
ing, won’t you? Only think of standing ona 


stump, Pete, and waving your hand to the} 


President’s train! Long’s we live, maybe we’ll 
never get such a chance again !’’ 

‘*Tf we find old Brindle, I’ll go with you,’’ 
agreed Peter, ‘‘but not unless. ’’ 

A weary, disappointed boy crept into bed 
beside his brother at ten o’clock. That inde- 
pendent pioneer cow was still lost, and Peter 
was decidedly irritable. 

‘*TDon’t say President to me again!’’ was his 
last remark to his small brother that night. 
*“*And I wouldn’t go gallavantin’ after the 
President’s cinders when your own cow’s lost, 
and your baby sister won’t have any milk to 
drink until she’s found! Now mind what I 
tell you! Don’t say President to me again!’’ 

It happened that when Johnnie’s father was 
a boy he narrowly missed seeing Abraham 
Lincoln. The man never forgot his disappoint- 
ment, which accounts for the fact that he woke 
Johnnie at three o’clock the next morning, and 
whispered in his ear that it was time to dress. 

Hoping not to waken baby sister, the boy 
dressed in the dark, his teeth chattering with 
the chill of early autumn in Michigan woods. 

‘*T’ve lighted the lantern for you and set it 
just outside,’’ his father whispered, ‘‘and 
mother says get a bite to eat before you start. 
And when the train goes by, you whoop all 
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GETTING READY FOR WINTER. 
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on a stump beside the railroad-tracks. He had 
covered the distance between his home and the 
curve by the schoolhouse in less time than his 


two miles in the dark just to see the Presi- 
dent’s train. His face beamed with joy. 
At that the President himself appeared at a 








becoming friends, but this, you must remember, 
is a true story, and stranger than fiction. 
Maria Eliza ran away in the direction of a 
|new-made garden, and returned soon, carry- 
ing in her mouth two nice fat angleworms, 
}and quickly discovering a hole in the fence, 


father had supposed possible. So Johnnie | window, and—wonder of wonders !—he bowed | dropped the worms and retreated to a distant 


courage up, until a locomotive sounded in the 
| distance. As the rumble of the approaching 
| train came nearer and nearer, the boy snatched 
his cap from his head and prepared to greet 
| his nation’s chief. 

| At that moment another individual waited 
round the curve. When the last car of the 
train was opposite Johnnie, where he stood 
| energetically waving his cap, there came a 
| series of shrill whistles. Old Brindle, fasci- 
| nated by the glory of the presidential locomo- 
tive, had come to a full stop on the track; nor 
| would she move until sixty-five seconds had 
passed, convincing the engineer that he, too, 
must stop. 

Black heads were thrust from windows; and 
| when Johnnie heard colored porters and train- 
| men calling to one another, ‘‘No danger; noth- 
ing but a cow!’’ Johnnie disowned Brindle; 
that is, in the general excitement he did not 
realize that his cow had stopped the Presi- 
dent’s train. 

‘*What you doing here?’’ inquired one of 
the porters, on beholding Johnnie. ‘‘Is that 
your cow ?’’ 

Johnnie rapidly explained that he had walked 


| I’m glad to see you are up so early.’’ 

It all happened in the briefest space of time. 
The train moved on, leaving Johnnie wonder- 
| ing whether he could believe his own eyes and 
ears. Suddenly one of the porters flung a sheaf 

of bright color from the rear platform of the 
train. ‘‘With the compliments of the Presi- 
dent !’’ he shouted. 

It was a huge bunch of American Beauty 
roses, tied with a sash of satin ribbon so like 
the roses that it seemed made of their petals. 

Johnnie had never seen American Beauty 
roses before. Having often seen Brindle, how- 





ever, he recovered from his dazed condition | 


enough to recognize her when she came crash- 
ing through the underbrush, suggesting that 
they both go home to breakfast. 

Wherever the President of the United States 
appeared that day, he was warmly greeted by 
the people; but even he was hardly so great 
a hero for one twenty-four hours as was 
Johnnie in his own neighborhood when he 
told his story and divided the roses. 

Baby sister shared in the joy, and wore the 
lovely red sash all day, and even teased to 
wear it to bed that night. 








Dear Sister. 
We've a puppy named Peter. 

I thought that you might like to know. 
He’s getting to be quite an eater — 
| You think you can just see him grow. 
I washed him in soap-suds on Monday, 
| And got him all covered with foam. 
| He has a new collar for Sunday. 
| You'd better come home! 
| Uncle Thomas was here, so was Aunty. 
| They brought me some neckties and stuff. 
| We made a garage of the shanty — 
or once | went nding enough. 
|The chauffeur they have is a dandy ; 
| His name, I think, is Gerome. 
| They left you a big box of candy. 


| You'd better come home! 


| 


TO SISTER ON A VISIT. 
By Ethel M. Kelley. 


For nearly a week it’s been raining — 
I hope it’s been better down there. 

But you've had so much entertaining, 
I s'pose that you really don’t care. 

A girl’s happy changing her dresses 
And fiddling round with a comb, 


And outside they don’t care what the mess is. | 


You'd better come home! 


Mama says to tell you she’s lonely. 

The baby’s all over the place. 
I don’t want a present — but only 

Some scissors that fold in a case. 
I heard father saying to mother, 

“ How long is she planning to roam?” 
With love, 

Your affectionate brother. 
You'd better come home! 





| an 





| By Belle 


| A TERRIBLE squawking, a flutter of feath- 
| A ers, and poor little Spot, the pullet, was 
gone! 

**Cluck! cluck! cluck!’’ Out came a dozen 


pure white hens and one little black pullet. | 


you want to, Johnnie, and then run home for Round the yard they ran in great confusion. 


breakfast. ’’ 


| But the loudest *‘cluck’’ came from Yellow 


Accustomed as he was to darkness in the | Feet, the little black pullet. An ugly hawk 


clearing, it took courage to plunge into the 
solemn woods between three and four o’clock 
of a frosty morning, but he hurried on. 

Dawn came at last, finding Johnnie dancing 


| had carried away her mate, and she was sor- 
| rowing for it. 





Up on the porch, curled up in a corner, was 
Maria Eliza, the big black cat, getting a few 


TWO FRIENDS. 


Laurence. 


| winks of sleep. She, too, heard the squawk- 


ing, and blinking her eyes open, strolled away 


|in the direction of the hen-house. She was | 


not without her share of curiosity. 

Yellow Feet was still clucking, just refusing 
to be comforted, when Maria Eliza gazed 
through a hole in the wire. 

**Cluck! cluck!’’ said Yellow Feet. 

‘*Miau! miau!’’ replied Maria Eliza. And 
they decided to become friends. 


Now it may seem strange to you to think of 


| danced to keep warm and whistled to keep his to Johnnie, and said, ‘‘Good morning, my boy! | corner. 
would pass by their schoolhouse door in the) 


| Yellow Feet advanced slowly and picked up 
|}a worm. Just as she was about to eat it, two 
| white hens appeared and began a dispute with 
|her over the breakfast. Now just at this 
point Maria Eliza came forward, and such a 
fluttering and clucking as they made! Why, 
even Aunt Alice, way up on the piazza with 
the children, heard the noise, and came run- 
ning down to see what the matter was. 

The children wanted to go into the pen and 
capture Maria Eliza, but Aunt Alice said to 
wait a little. And what do you think hap- 
pened? Maria Eliza drove the white hens 
back into the hen-house, and then came quietly 
| back, standing watch while Yellow Feet fin- 
| ished her breakfast. 

When grandpa came to let the hens out for 
|a while in the yard, Maria Eliza followed. 
| Sometimes she would catch bugs or worms and 
| bring them to Yellow Feet, always protecting 
| her from the others. Once a big dog came 
running through the yard, and Maria Eliza 
| hunched yp her back and looked so warlike 
| that he scampered away as fast as he could go. 
| But the queerest thing happened. Whenever 
| Yellow Feet got on the nest to lay an egg, 
| Maria Eliza would jump up and lie quietly 
| down beside her—and Yellow Feet never was 
| the least bit afraid. 

And so it was, that although Yellow Feet had 
| lost her mate, she had found a good friend in 
| Maria Eliza, who tended her by day and 

guarded her by night. 


— ae 


PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADE. 
My first is never young, 
| And in the church is seen; 
| ~~ second on the hill 
8 hid among the green. 
= whole, found in the field, 
f autumn is a sign; 





| 

In countries far and near 
| Is used in making wine. 
| 


2. CONCEALED SQUARE-WORD. 
The landlord warned us when we came, 
Beware the next apartment's dame. 
She’s what we call a borrower small. 
Ten times a day she’ll borrowing call. 
Then answers Mab, “O dear me, I 
| To cure her will agree to try! 
**She’ll soon have no desire to borrow; 
| I’ll put her off for each to-morrow.” 
A dressin down poor Mab withstood ; 
The neighbor’s calls then ceased for good. 
| 
| 


3. NOVEL ACROSTIC. 

What has a foot, but no hand? What bites, but 
| has no teeth? What sings, but has no throat? 
| What has hands, but no feet? What has wings 

but cannot fly? What has a voice, but no lungs? 
| What has teeth, but no mouth? 

The initial letters will spell some things that 
have heads, but no feet. 
| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| 1. Grape. 

2. Alexander the Great; Godfrey de Boullon; 
William I of Germany; Queen Mary; Diocletian; 
Henry II of France; George IV; Theodosius the 
Great; Cleopatra. 

| 3%. “Pride goes before; but shame follows after.” 

| 4. 1. Splash, plash, lash, ash. 11. Amusing, 
musing, using, sing. 

5. Stowed, towed, owed; craft, raft, aft; slum- 
ber, lumber, umber; wheat, heat, eat ; blend, lend, 
end; shark, hark, ark; skill, kill, il; growing, 


;a@ little black pullet and a big black cat | rowing, owing. 
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DIPHTHERIA. 


IPHTHERIA, which was 

formerly one of the most 
fatal of the diseases of children, 
has been robbed by antitoxin of 
much of its death-dealing power. 
Nevertheless, it is still a scourge 
- of childhood. 

It is an infectious and contagious disease, that 
occurs for the most part in children, although 
adults also may suffer. It is due to the presence 
of a bacillus that lodges and develops on the 
mucous membrane of the respiratory passages, 
where it causes inflammation and the growth of a 
fibrous felt-like sheet which covers the surface. 
This sheet is the so-called false membrane, the 
visible evidence of the disease—in itself not dan- 
gerous, except when it forms in the larynx. In 
that case it threatens death from choking. The 
real disease is the constitutional affection: fever, 
delirium and depression, due to poisoning by the 
bacillary excretions—the toxin— absorbed into 
the blood from the mucous membranes where the 
bacilli have lodged. 

Diphtheria is one of the most contagious of dis- 
eases, although, as is the case with other similar 
affections, not all who are exposed suffer. It pre- 
vails chiefly where filth exists, and where the air 
is charged with emanations from decaying matter, 
with sewer-gas, illuminating-gas, or exhalations 
from many persons crowded together in unven- 
tilated rooms. 

Authorities formerly held that the germs could 
linger for a long time in carpets, upholstered toys, 
especially woolly lambs and “teddy bears,” books, 
and so forth; but that is now doubted by many 
sanitarians, who contend that disinfection of the 
room in which a child has been sick with diphtheria, 
or disinfection of his playthings, is unnecessary. 
Still, so long as doubt exists, it is obviously safer 
to disinfect. It is quite certain, however, that cats 
and dogs, and probably birds, such as parrots, 
may catch diphtheria from a sick child, and so 
assist in the spread of the disease. 

The one sovereign remedy for diphtheria is 
antitoxin, but it must be given early to be certainly 
curative. For this reason an early diagnosis is 
imperative. The physician should be called at 
once to any child who has a sore throat if his 
throat is seen to be red or covered with whitish 
dots or streaks or patches of membrane. 

Early treatment not only removes the danger of 
suffocation from the growth of membrane in the 
larynx, but also makes much less probable the 
occurrence of the paralysis that is often such a 
distressing sequel of neglected or tardily treated 
diphtheria. 
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“SCINTILLATING” SALLY. 


T was the famous Miss Hazeltine of Bradford 

Academy who so dreaded the least suggestion 
of anything bold or conspicuous about her girls 
that when the fashion was yet new for women to 
brush back the hair, instead of drawing it down at 
the side of the face in heavy loops, she forbade 
them to adopt it. She warned them, seriously 
and emphatically, that no girl would be allowed to 
appear at graduation who did so, and “‘immodestly 
exposed her ears.” — 

A few years farther back, an old family letter 
indicates the attitude of another old-time teacher 
toward conspicuousness. 

‘Dear sir,” she wrote to the father of one of her 
pupils. “I beg to inform you that the conduct and 
deportment of your daughter Sarah, though fre- 
quently gay and unthinking, is never such as to 
invite more severe rebuke than a frown of disap- 
proval. Her manners are indeed as engaging as 
her person, and her apprehension as ready as her 
smile. 

“This agreeable conjunction, generally deemed 
so fortunate, offers to my mind the chief cause for 
anxiety on her behalf. When mind, manners and 
countenance unite to charm, it becomes difficult, 
in face of the world’s delightful flattery, for a 
young female to retain the soft docility and retir- 
ing grace which should characterize her age and 
sex.” 

At a boarding-school levee, this careful lady 
echoed with perturbation the comment of a 
stranger guest upon the captivating Sally. 

“*Brilliant!’ That is what I feared! Sarah has 
unusual abilities, which I have felt it my duty to 
encourage; but it is much more my duty to mold 
her character and form her deportment. When a 
stranger exclaims first, ‘What a brilliant girl!’ I 
fear my work is illione; had it been ‘What a 
sweet girl!’ I should have rejoiced. 

“A perfectly bred young lady pleases, but does 


not scintillate. Brilliance is too conspicuous for 
youth, of which the prime virtue should be 
modesty.” 

The charming Sally’s modesty did not suffer, 
although even to extreme old age she continued to 
“seintillate.” All her life she was regarded not 
only as a wit, but as a most charming woman. 


* ¢ 


THE DOMESTIC JUDGE. 


T the opening of a large religious meeting in 
Iowa a few years ago, a missionary bishop 
from a neighboring state took the usual steps 
toward putting his audience in good humor by 
paying some compliments to the state in which 
they were assembled. He praised the products of 
Iowa one by one, and congratulated the people on 
living in so rich a land. 


When his speech was ended, a solemn youn 
ae rose, and said that he ventured to ca! 
the yy attention to one serious omission 
from the list of lowa products, namely—eggs. The 
bishop, abundantly endowed with humor, promptly 
re lied, to the delight of the assembly: 

‘I am extremely glad to learn that the hens of 
Iowa have so competent a young rooster to crow 
for them.” 

Now, besides his humor, the bishop had a tender 
heart, and could not help fearin t his impul- 
sive retort might have wounded the young man— 
to say nothing of the young man’s wile. n he 
met her at a reception after the meeting, his fears 


were napetty Gapenee. 
n 


“TIT want you,” she said, ‘‘for your 
ey cially for your answer to my husband. 
It will do Henry a great deal of good.” 

Fortunate He 


Fortunate every young hus- 
band with an inclination to take himself too seri- 
ously who has a wise and devoted wife with an 
inclination of quite the opposite kind! 


* @¢ 


BREAKING THE SABBATH. 


HE wide divergence between the ideas of suit- 

able Sunday observance which prevailed in 
the early years of the last century and those in 
force to-day is pretty well shown in the following 
story of the Beecher children, told in “The Life of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe.” One Sunday little Har- 
riet had been trying to feel and count her sins, but 
with poor success, as she felt so very well. 


Her two younger brothers, Henry and Charles, 
slept together in a trundle-bed in a corner of the 
nursery, where she also slept. She was waked by 
the two little fellows chattering to each other 
while - * in their bed, making little shee 
out of cotton pulled from holes in the old quilt 
that covered them, and pasturing these sheep 01 
the undulating hillsides and meadows which their 
imaginations conjured up amid the bedclothes. 

Suddenly Charles’s eyes grew big with fright, 
and he cried out: 

“Henry, this is wicked! It’s Sunday!” 

There was a moment of consternation, followed 
by silence, as both little heads disappeared under 
the old coverlid. 

* © 


IDENTIFIED. 


COMMON subject for newspaper humor is the 

woman who has difficulty in comprehending 
or complying with the methods of the banking 
business. There is one woman, however, immor- 
talized in Tit-Bits, who is evidently equal to deal- 
ing with a stubborn cashier. 


“But I don’t know you, madam,” the bank 
— said to the woman who had presented a 
check. 

The woman, however, instead of saying haugh- 
tily, “I do not wish your acquaintance, sir,” merely 
re lied, with an engaging smile: 

‘Oh, yes, you do, I think. I’m the ‘red-headed 
old virago’ next door to you, whose scoundrelly 
little core are always reaching through the fence 
and picking your flowers. en you started for 
town this morning, your wife said, ‘Now, Levee? 
if you want a dinner fit to eat this evening you i 
have to leave me a little money. I can’t keep this 
house on plain water and sixpence a day.’” 

“Here’s Se money, madam,” said the cashier, 
pushing it toward her and coughing loudly. 


* © 


COMPARATIVE EMOTION. 


RATITUDE, although it may exist in a very 
earnest form, is by no means the strongest 

and most consuming of the human emotions, as 
this story from the Rock Island Union bears 
witness. When Lawrence Barrett’s daughter was 
married, Stuart Robson sent a check for five thou- 
sand dollars to the bridegroom. The comedian’s 
daughter, Felicia Robson, who attended the wed- 
ding, conveyed the gift. 

“Felicia,” said her father upon her return, “did 
you give him the check?” 

“Yes, father,’ answered the daughter. 

“What did he say?” asked Robson. 

“He didn’t say anything,” replied Miss Felicia, 
“but he shed tears.” 

“How long did he ery?” 

“Why, father, I didn’t time him. I should say, 
however, that he wept fully a minute.” 

“Fully a minute,” mused Robson. ‘‘Why, daugh- 
ter, I cried an hour after I signed it.” 


® ¢ 


EASILY SUITED. 


HEN glasses are worn chiefly to give their 
wearer an impressive appearance, it is nec- 
essary that they be fitted in other respects than 
the vision, as was recently discovered by a young 


approached her with a request. 


“Miss Bessie, if you are going down-town to-day, 
I wish you would bu my sister, who lives in North 
Carolina, a pair of glasses.” 

“Why, Annie,” replied the young lady, “I could 
not get your sister a pair of age oo he has to 
_— her eyes examined and the glasses fitted to 

nem.”’ 

“Oh,” said Annie, reassuringly, “‘she wrote me 
what fit my nose fit her nose.” 


* 


WANTED —A HANDHOLD. 


EANDERING Mike heaved such a deep sigh 
that his companion was moved to ask him 
what the matter was. 


“T was post thinking about bad roads and the 
wonders of science,” was the answer. ‘This earth 
rt spinning round faster’n a railway-train behind 


“Well, we ain’t fell off yet.” 

“No. But think 0’ what a convenience it would 
be if we could have some place to grab on to while 
de territory slid under our feet until de place we 
wanted to go to come along.” 








Southern woman whose colored maid one day | 














+ Boy Scouts” Shoes 
Wear Like Iron 


AO: SE UTA 
This ‘‘ Excelsior Boy Scouts’’ Camp 
Shoe, made of mineral-tanned genuine 
Elk leather, will outwear two pairs of 
ordinary shoes. It is almost impossible 
to wear it out. Yet it is extremely light, 
soft as a glove, and fits as closely. No 
linings. Reinforced sole —cannot pull 
loose. Absolutely the best and most eco- 
nomical boy’s shoe made. Thousands of 
boys now wear ‘‘ Excelsior Boy Scouts’’ 
Shoes. . 
Little Boys’, Sizes 9 
to 13%, $2.00. 
Boys’, Sizes 1 to 5%, 
$2.50. 
Big Boys’ and Men's, 
Sizes 6 to 10, 
-00. 


Colors— 
Olive, tan 
and black 














** Excelsior 
Boy Scouts’? 
Camp Shoe 


Other Styles 
‘* Excelsior Boy Scouts’’ Shoes can be 
had also in regular, high-cut and blucher 
shapes. Tan, black and gun-metal calf. 
Unequalled by any boy’s shoe made. 


At All Dealers 


Nearly all dealers have ‘‘ Excelsior 
Boy Scouts’’ Shoes. If you cannot find 


them, write us for dealer’s name, or we 
will send you style book and fill order | 
direct, with guarantee of satisfaction or | 
money refunded. 


Look for the “‘ Good 
Luck” Charm 


“Swastika” Good 
- Luck Charm attach- 
ed to every pair. 
None genuine with- 
out charm. Looks 
like gold. Will not 
discolor. Splendid 
for prizes for boys 


WRITE TODAY if Your 
Dealer Hasn’t Got Them. 
E EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


yi 








Patent Office. 


fleece. 
~ by dealers . by — 
a ¥ er pays postage. Ca‘ b 
ik RrParkers nameinevery pair. 
J.H. Parker Co., Dept. A, 25 Jam Malden, Mass. 
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MAKE MONEY sn 
Be an Advertising Specialty Salesman, 
WE want active young people as repre- 
sentatives in every town not now cov- 
ered. Pleasant and profitable work for 
leisure hours. Call on m ts—no col- 
lection. Worth investigation. Write to-day 
for particulars, stating age and a business 
Thermom- 


reference. ies M. er, T. B. 
ster Co., Rochester, N. ¥. Est. 59 years. 


& Relief for 
Asthma 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing 
the new and successful method of relieving and 
curing Asthma and Hay-Fever has been so great 
that a new edition of one hundred thousand has 
just been put to press and is now ready. Dr. 
Hayes is distributing the book free to all suffer- 
ers and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp 
with name and address at once to P. Harold 
Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin 
Y-1112. Reports from cases treated the past few 
years show that the disease does not return. 




















Toothache 
Gum 


not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, l5c. 
| C.S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. |} 




































Listen, Madam: 


You could, if you wished, spin flax and 
weave cloth — knit the men’s socks —do your 
sewing by hand, just as our grandmothers 
did. And you can, as they did, bake beans. 


But don’t you think women’s time is now 
better employed? And don’t you know that 
modern women keep younger? 


Our part in the change lies in baking good 
beans. Our chefs are now baking for a 
million homes. 


They send the beans to you all ready to 
serve, with all the fresh oven flavor. And 
this expert service costs you less than home 
baking, because our chefs bake for so many. 


They use Michigan beans—just the whitest 
and plumpest, picked out by hand. They 
make their sauce from whole, vine-ripened 
tomatoes. It costs five times what common 
sauce would cost. 


Another pity is, with home baking, folks 
don’t get beans enough. Beans are 23 per 
cent nitrogenous—84 per cent nutriment. 
They are richer than beef in nutriment, yet 
cost but one-third as much. 


Beans are our racial food —the favorite 





(185) 





9 
-~, Yan@mp's .- 
National . National 
Dish” BAKED Dich” 


WITH TOMATO por*oge ANS 


Three Sizes: 10, 15 and 20 Cents per Can 


Van Camp Packing Company (‘is:) Indianapolis, Ind. 


They bake the tomato sauce, like the pork, 
with the beans. The delicious zest goes 
clear through. 





They have steam-heated ovens always kept 
at 245 degrees. Thus they give to each bean 
more than twice the heat that gets to most 
of the home-baked beans. As a result, Van 
Camp’s digest. They don't tax the stomach, 
don’t ferment and form gas, don’t go to waste 
like home-baked beans. 


The beans come out nut-like, mealy and 
whole — none broken, none mushy, none 
crisped, none hard. That's because we bake 
in steam ovens. 


The home way requires full sixteen hours 
of soaking, boiling and baking. The meal 
for tomorrow must be started today. Our 
way means a dozen meals, ready on the 
pantry shelf. 


Don’t you know of a way to spend bean- 
baking time in some happier way out of 
the kitchen? 


dish of the hungry. The only reason why 
you don’t serve them often is this bother of 
home baking. 

Please try the best beans in America. 
Not common baked beans — not inferior 
beans. Tell your grocer to send Van Camp’s. 
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N # W and bright by wiping before and after 


using with woolen cloth moistened with 

“3in One.” Prevents rust and tar- 
nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in 
fine working order. Good sample bottle and book 
absolutely free. Write THREE IN ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIB Broadway, New York. 





PARIS GARTERS 


No Metal Can Touch You 


j 


Over the Fence 


from Boyland 

to the Comfort 
and Perfect Style 

of Manhood. 


Look for the Name PARIS 
Im ALAMACrlalan 


* 


hear 





COFFEE HEART 
AS DANGEROUS AS THE TOBACCO OR WHISKEY 
HEART. 


“Coffee heart” is common to many coffee users 
and is liable to send the owner to his or her long 
home if the drug is persisted in. You can run 30 
or 40 yards and find out if your heart is troubled. 
A lady who was once a vietim of the “coffee heart” 
writes from Oregon: 

“T have been a habitual user of coffee all my 
life and have suffered very much in recent years 
from ailments which I became satisfied were 
directly due to the poison in the beverage, such 
as torpid liver and indigestion, which in turn made 
my complexion blotchy and muddy. 

“Then my heart became affected. It would 
beat most rapidly just after I drank my coffee, 
and go below normal as the coffee effect wore off. 
Sometimes my pulse would go as high as 137 beats 
to the minute. My family were greatly alarmed 
at my condition and at last mother persuaded me 
to begin the use of Postum. 

“I gave up coffee entirely and absolutely, and 
made Postum my sole table beverage. This was 
6 months ago, and all my ills, the indigestion, 
inactive liver and rickety heart action, have 
passed away, and my complexion has become 
clear and natural. The improvement set in very 
soon after I made the change, just as soon as the 
coffee poison had time to work out of my system. 

“My husband has also been greatly benefited 
by the use of Postum, and we find that a simple 
breakfast with Postum, is as satisfying and more 
strengthening than the old heavier meal we used 
to have with coffee.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages- 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 










And Make 
$25 aWeek 


Trapping this Fall 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
sure to hold. Every 
genuine Vict or Itae 
is pierced with a“V” 


Ask your Dealer 
Insist on the 


” 














| a small concrete buildin 





| reénforced, becomes what is called manolithic. 


| the English Lakes.” 





HARDER THAN THE LIVING ROCK. 


NCRETE buildings are permanent to an 

extent never before realized by architects. 
Office-buildings have a life of twenty, thirty, 
forty years, as the case may be, and then, if 
they are built of brick or stone or terra-cotta, 
they fall into the wrecker’s hands, and are re- 
moved with little difficulty but much dust, to let | 
other and greater buildings rise in their stead. 


But with concrete buildings, says the Construc- 
tion News, the case is different. To induce the 
concrete to release its hold on the reénforcing rods 
of steel is no easy matter. The steel rods are 
wound in and out of the mass, crossing and _ re- 
crossing and lapping over each other until thor- 
oughly tangled, like the hairs in my lady’s 

re, and much harder to separate. 
is infinitely more trouble to tear down a house 
of reénforced concrete than it is to build one, and | 
although less skill is required, it will be found that | 
the cost will not be far different. The removal of 
in New York recently 
cost twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars. } 

The use of modern reénforced concrete for build- 
ing construction goes back hardly twenty years, | 
and there are few buildings of the most approved | 
type that are ten years old. For this reason knowl- 
edge of the lasting qualities of cement cannot be | 
said to be complete, but from what is known it is 
believed that the ordinary house of brick or stone 
is at the peak of its efficiency the moment it is 
. From that time it begins to deteri- 


orate. 

The peak of efficiency in the case of a concrete 
house has not yet been determined. As concrete 
gets older, it becomes harder and more durable, 
that is, of course, if the concrete is properly | 
made. | 
The usual means of wrecking a house have not 
the slightest effect on concrete. The sledge-| 
hammer, the drill and dynamite must be used. | 

Acids might be used to disintegrate the concrete, 
but_ the expense would enormous. Muriatic 
acid will dissolve the binder in the cement, but the 
trouble is that as soon as it has soaked in a little 
the cement counteracts the acid, and it is neces- 
sary to wash away the soluble material with a 
hose before further progress can be made. } 

The only thing to do is to loosen the material 
with explosives and then break it free from the 
steel reénforcement with sledge-hammers, and 
that is a long, tedious job. A concrete house, 


It is as if some one had chiseled the house out of 
a soahe piste of stone, with the added strength 
furnished by the steel. 
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STILL HOPE. 


HEN the relatives went to visit Cousin Julia, 

they were usually overborne and oppressed 
by her wonderful housekeeping. No new idea in 
economy, ventilation, sanitation, cleanliness or 
cooking ever escaped her vigilant eye, and her 
books of clippings on domestic subjects were | 
stuffed to the point of bursting. | 


There was only one circumstance from which the 
visitors ever took comfort: Cousin Julia’s memory 
was not infallible. She had been known to mislay 
things, and to change her mind rapidly as to the | 
best places and ways to hide or pack her treas- 
ures. 

One oy 
felt that this ray of comfort was soon to vanish. | 

“For now L[ have a system of labels,” said Cousin | 
Julia, throwing open a closet door and ~~? } 
boxes in rows and groups on the shelves. “ 
number each box as it is packed, and its contents 
may be found here in this note-book, opposite the | 
number. In that way, when autumn comes, I | 
shall be saved a world of trouble. 

“For instance, there is that square box, num- 
bered fourteen. Lift it down, Cousin a | 
I will itemize its contents. You will see what is 
in it at a glance, and verify my items. 

“Package of Japanese prints ; hall thermometer ; 
small carved figure of — at are you staring 
at?” inquired Cousin Julia, with asperity. 

Cousin Dorothy lifted from the box a man’s 
overshoe, extra large size, b wet of answer, | 
while the other visiting cousin lifted its mate. | 

“Contents of box numbered fourteen,” they | 


chanted. 

“Oh!” said Cousin Julia. ‘Well, I remember | 
now how it was. I knew that if William came | 
home, and wanted those—and the other things | 
could go in the box that was a little too small, | | 
found, for the overshoes — Let me see, that’s 
box number —” 

But the visiting cousins were not listening. They | 
were basking in their ray of comfort, heedless of | 
her words. | 


2 





in early summer the two visiting cousins 


& © 


CREATURES OF HABIT. 


LITTLE contribution to the troubled subject of | 
animal psychology is given, incidentally, in 


| Rev. H. D. Rawnsley’s book, “By Fell and Dale, at 
Some apparently stupid and | ff 


meaningless behavior, interpreted in the light of 
previous facts, would seem to indicate memory, | 
and perhaps even a species of imagination. 

| 


Visitors to our lake country, as they ramble | 
over the fells, must be constantly struck with the | 
exceeding beauty of the delicate, lithe little sheep, 
with bmg H ng k faces and their dainty feet, | 
that give life to the mountainside. | 

The most remarkable characteristics of these | 
Herdwick sheep are their homing instinct and | 
their marvelous memories. Of this there are 
many proofs. 

For example, a flock of sheep, driven down a | 
road which was blocked at the time, had to pass 
through a gate, and so back again through another 
opening in the wall to the roadway. 

They did not pass along that road again for 
many months. he ro was now no longer 
blocked, and the wall had been built up, a | 

e | 


soon as they came to the place they all top’ 
‘ough | 


wall, and insisted upon going back again t 


| the gate. | 


| the year before 


I myself have seen a flock suddenly, at a certain | 
place, spring into the air without any apparent 
reason, and was told that at that particular point | 

a a had been across the road, | 


and the shee jumped it when they came to 


| the place. Although no obstruction now existed, 
| they leaped over an imaginary pole. 
& © | 
“ MANANA.” 





N describing the daily life of a certain distin- | 

guished citizen of the republic, a writer in the 
Review of Reviews gives, by way of contrast, the 
story that follows: 


This calls to mind an English humorous writer 
who sketched out his daily program as follows: | 
Rise at noon; breakfast at one; a stroll to the | 
club; attention to mail; some afternoon calls; a | 
ride in ‘the park; dinner; a round of evening | 
parties, and then to bed. 

“But when do you do your literary work?” he 
was asked. 

“Why, the next day, of course,” was the reply. | 





| 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


STAMPS 








100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, . 


Carry a Texas Gun! 


A decidedly unique Watch Fob. 
Metal Gun inserted in stitched 
leather holster—exact miniature 
of the weapon of the ‘‘gunfighters”’ 
of the West. 

Makes friends on sight. A Christ- 
mas gift certain to please old and 
young of both sexes. 


——) 


True Western-style Hat Bands to 
fit any style Hat. 


Of splendid leather richly embossed 
—a dashing finish to any attire. 


GUN FOBS ... . 25 cents each. 
HAT BANDS... . 50 cents each. 


Or send One Dollar and we will mail One Hat 
Band and Three Gun Fobs, postage paid. 


Alamo Leather & Novelty Company, 
Dept. 15, 425 Avenue D, San Antonio, Texas. 


CASH for FURS! 


You get the highest prices and the 
qe returns when you ship eA 
urs to Funsten. @ receive and sel. 
more furs direct from trapping sections 
than any house inthe world. The big- 
gest American and foreign buyers are 
represented at our regular sales. The 
fierce competition among buyers en- 
ables us to, pet higher prices than any- 








| 
| 














one else. at's why we can send you 
the most money for your furs, and 
send ’ outfite far- 


it quicker. Trappers’ ou 
nished at cost. 


Big Money in Trapping 


While work is slack, do some trapping. It pays big. 
Use Funsten Animal Baits. $1.00 percan. Guaranteed 
to increase your catch, or your money refunded. 


Traps Furnished at Factory Prices 


w for Catalog E, New Trapper’s Guid 
ous _ ar Market porte and Shipping Tage 
ALL SENT FREE. (21) 





PENCERIAN) 


STEEL PENS 


Tempered for high elasticity, ground 
for smooth writing—the perfection of 
pens. Forevery style of writing. 
Sample card of 12 different etyles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 




















An air gun that will shoot 


through one-half inch pine easily 
Many times more powerful than spring 
guns. Uses compressed air, same as air brake 
rock drills, etc. 15c pays for 1,000 shots, (delivered 
cents). Practical for small game. 387 inches long. Wal 
stock. Nickel barrel, Takes down. Fully Guaranteed. Sold t 
dealers everywhere If your dealer does not carry it, write 
Sent prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of §2.5 
Pacific Coast and Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free 


Benjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 2004 Frisco Bldg. St. Louis,Mo 





GOING SKATING? 


ICE SKATING 


is the most exhil- 
arating of outdoor sports. It puts 
more vim and vigor into one’s 
system than all the tonics ever 
taken. For a clear brain and good 
red blood, GO SKATING 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


give long wear and perfect satisfac- 
tion. Experts and amateurs alike 
find B. & B. Skates exactly suited 
to their needs. You should havea 
pair. Ask your dealer or send for 
free, illustrated catalog 


BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Funsten Bros. & Co.,242 Elm St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE: 











RIGHT IN 


Eigen New Companion Sewin 
and satisfactory service to 
kind of family sewing, and wi 
from the very sheerest material 
In durability and general sew 
panion has no superior at any 


UR economical method of 


and appearance. 


full financial benefit of this arra 


““Have used my New Companion 
with the best of satisfaction. Notas 
pleased to recommend it to every on 


chased, and it is still doing good work. 


warranted by the publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 
RIGHT IN PRICE 


ables us to quote prices much lower than those usually 
charged for machines of the New Companion’s high quality 
We have no branch agencies. 
is conducted by mail direct with the purchaser, who gets the 


QUALITY 


g Machine is built to give long 
the purchaser. - It will do any 
ll handle all weights of fabric, 
to heavy suitings, equally well. 
ing excellence, the New Com- 
price. Each machine is fully 


‘“‘factory to home’’ dealing en- 


Our business 


=| —>|E=E=ESEnEaEapE=S= _ |] l_" —_>~=E=>E>E=W)WnWOo=h"_=aBpE [| —=—>—>»>>=>=BD™>~D»™"_]|]!WSSajqaaqaowses, 


ngement. 


Sewing Machine nearly twelve years, 
ingle fault or break. We are greatly 
e, as it is as good to-day as when pur- 
Have only broken two needles 


since we purchased the machine.’’—JoOHN A. MARTIN, Quincy, Il. 


It costs nothing to investigate. Writ 


'e to-day for our new and beautifully 


Illustrated Sewing Machine Style Book. A copy sent free to 
any address upon request. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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You are telling the housewife that 
the Heinz way 1s fer own way of 
making mince meat. 


We not only make it as good 
and clean as she makes i1t—but we 
have facilities—materials—that she 
cannot possess. 


More than that, we have achieved 
a wonderful dstinct flavor in Heinz 


Mince Meat. 


Heinz Mince Meat 1s the very sou/ 
of good mince pies. 


Every housewife knows how e/z- 
sive agood mince meat flavoris. She 
may strike it one time and miss it the 
next. ‘The delicious taste of Heinz 
Mince Meat is a/ways the same. 


And then, no home kitchen could 
be c/eaner than the Heinz kitchens 
where itis made. The floors are 
clean. ‘The walls are spotless. ‘The 
workers are neatly uniformed. 


Our apples are selected, pared, 
quartered and cored in the old- 
fashioned, housewifely way. Every 
bruised spot and blemish is rejected. 


We send to 
Spain for raisins; 
the plump, full- 
flavored, four- 
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Of course, Mr. Grocer, you are telling your 
customers about Heinz Mince Meat and 


Plum Pudding. 


crown Valencias. _ We wash and 
seed them carefully. 


We use only the biggest and most 
luscious Grecian currants. ‘They are 
inspected and given two washings. 


We get our beef—choice cuts 
fresh every day—boil it ourselves. 


The white, rich, whole knob kidney 


suet is as good as it looks. 


The candied fruits and peels are 
Leghorn importations. Our spices 
come from the Orient, whole. We 
orind them as we need them. 


And everything in Heinz Mince 
Meat is so pure and so sound 
that Benzoate of Soda is not nec- 
essary to make it keep. 


Explain that you can supply it in 
glass jars, in stone crocks or in Heinz 
Improved Tins—also by the pound 
from bulk packages. 


You can also tell your customers 


that Heinz Plum Pudding is just as 


good as Heinz Mince Meat. 


It, too, is made with finest raisins 
and currants and generously filled 
with candied fruit. Like Heinz 
Mince Meat, it also forms a splendid, 
satisfying finish to a perfect meal. 


And when you are 
selling Heinz prod- 
ucts, don’t forget to 

tell your customers 

that you willingly 
pay a little more 
in order to give 
them more quality 
for their money. 

It’s only just to 

you that those who 

buy of you should 
know this. 


And don’t forget, Mr. Grocer, other seasonable Heinz delicacies — Tomato Soup, Cranberry 
Sauce, Preserves, Jellies, Sweet Pickles, etc., etc. Also Heinz Pure Vinegars. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
































OU may call it a coast legend or a family 

tradition, —both of which it is,—or you 

may regard it as nothing better than 
fantastic romance. Yet the romance that hides 
behind the workaday aspects of life is not 
without its purpose, and legends and traditions 
have a meaning, and name the tale as you 
will, it has survived a hundred years. 

The story starts with the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when Edmund Westwood 
ran away to sea. 

There was some excuse for the lad. He had 
inherited the adventurous temper that took his 
father as a boy of fourteen into the Continental 
army. But after twenty-five years the father, 
Esek Westwood, had forgotten the ambitions 
and extinguished the passions of his youth, 
and ‘‘settled down’’ into a cold, hard, method- 
ical man. True, all his thoughts were for his 
boy,—he meant that Edmund should succeed 
to his business, extend it, be the great man of 
the region,—but all must come to pass in the 
father’s own way. There was no flexibility 
in the rule of life that he laid down. The 
boy revolted against it. Finally, refused the 
chance to make a modest experiment of freedom, 
Edmund broke away altogether. 

Gossips agreed that Westwood ‘‘took it hard, ’’ 
but they did not realize until months later 
how completely his son’s rash act had shattered 
his scheme of things. Quietly and silently 
Westwood went about the settlement of his 
affairs. He sold his business, closed his big 
house, and disconnected himself so far as he 
could from local and outside interests; but 
never a word said he of what he meant to do. 

Then one day Westwood and his wife were 
simply—missing. Accident after a time re- 
vealed their whereabouts. 

Off the coast, ten miles from the town where 
he had played so large a part, was a range of 
islands owned by Westwood. The smaller 
ones were hardly more than desolate and barren 
rocks ; but on one a flock of sheep was pastured, 
and on the largest there was a rude shanty, 
the home of the man who cared for the sheep. 
Westwood had sent away the man, enlarged 
the shanty, and made it a trifle more habita- 
ble. And here he planned, it seemed, to spend 
his remaining years, forgetting God, and avoid- 
ing the sight of men. 

Thus and here the Westwoods passed thirty- 
two months. Probably in after days the story 
of that sorrowful time was seldom told, and it 
cannot now be written. Yet the strong man 
glooming in bitterness, the delicate woman 
shut up to rude toil and painful memories and 
something worse than solitude—we can imagine 
how they fought their way through the long 
days and nights. 

At times the weight may have lifted ever so 
little. In summer there was work to be done 
outdoors, and no one can ever be quite hopeless 
under the open sky. A man can work hard, 
too, and for many hours, and so win fatigue 
and dreamless sleep. 

But in winter, when the Atlantic scourged 
their island, and the drift-ice ringed it with a 
gateless barrier; when the sky was as gray as 
the sea, and the wind was as pitiless as the 
waves ; when the speck of shanty seemed a thing 
apart, alone in an empty world — then there 
was leisure to brood, and the night brought 
no rest and the day no comfort. 

Madam Westwood dreaded the winter. She 
could love, and she could endure; but she be- 
lieved she knew a wife’s ‘‘place,’’ and she 
would not have ventured to attempt to recall 
her husband to cheerful thoughts and wiser 
ways. While fair weather lasted, she could 
always hope that the days he spent in his boat, 
out on the sea, would somehow soothe his 
spirit. She knew he got no good from those 
hours when the storm confined him in that 
house which was not a home. 

With a sinking heart, the wife faced the 
prospect of a third winter. Westwood was not 
an old man, but every day aged him and made 
him more sad and silent. He could not long 
bear up under this strain on body and mind— 
nor could she. And if one should be taken, 
what would become of the other? The question 
was borne on every breath of autumn—and 
well she knew the answer! 

Yet she strengthened herself, as a brave 
woman will, to take what might befall. And 
then, as if to recompense her courage, a gleam 
of promise shone. 

Now it was November; but thus far the 
days had been clear and bright, and West- 
wood’s boat was busy. While the light lasted, 
the wife saw little of him. 
common, twilight had but just fallen, when 
on a memorable night he came up from the 
waterside with his strings of fish and wild 
fowl. 

‘‘Wife,’’ he said, ‘‘we will keep Thanks- 
giving.’” She paused a moment to school 
herself to calmness. 

‘“*As you say, Esek,’?’ Madam Westwood 
answered, quietly. 

Wonder was mingled with her deep rejoicing ; 


It was eaflier than | 











but he gave no explanation, and she dared | 
not ask one. Then and in the days following | 
she thought, as she studied him furtively, that | 
he was sad rather than gloomy, and that some 
of the bitterness had gone out of his mood. 

Self-distrustful, as solitude had made her, she | 
would not rely on her impressions, yet they | 
gave her cheer. More than once she found 

herself dreaming of happier times to come. 

The legend does not tell how Madam West- | 
wood made Thanksgiving. Her poor little 
island cabin could have yielded no such sup- 
plies as the big house on the mainland afforded ; 
nor had she servants here, as she had there, 
to take the rough tasks and help forward 
elaborate plans. But she had ‘‘faculty’’ and 
the gift of invention,—original recipes of hers 
are in use to this day,—and we may be sure | 
that under her hands things came to pass. 
Often while she worked she must have thought 
of the missing son who would have enjoyed 
the feast; for she had never given him up— 
and now, somehow, her heart was lighter. 

Yet as Thanksgiving drew nearer, the omens | 
ceased to favor. A hard frost had fallen and | 
chill winds blew. The day before Thanks- | 
giving came the ‘‘November gale,’’ recorded 
in neighborhood annals as the most violent | 
known for years. And on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, although the gale had somewhat abated, 
snow was falling heavily, and the air was thick 
with storm and thunderous with the crash of 
breakers. 

Westwood was restless. More than once he 
was outdoors, for no apparent reason, and 
when he returned to the shanty, he would not 
sit, but paced up and down, with his eyes 
never far from the snow-clouded panes. He 
was silent, as ever. Madam Westwood had 
no hint of what was passing in his mind. But 
at last, as a fiercer gust shook the windows, 
he seemed driven to speak. 

‘*Wife,’’ he said, ‘‘it is borne in upon me 
that I should go out to the reef.’’ 

Her face paled. She knew that danger 
always lurked near that jagged ledge, which 
ran far out from the easterly end of the island 
—that never was the place more dangerous 
than now, when wind and sea were sweeping 
it. Yet she knew her husband to be discreet 
and resourceful, too; she somehow felt that he 
would be safe; and she would not resist a 
prompting that, since it could not be accounted 
for, appeared the more imperative. Their 
eyes met for an instant, and he saw that she 
gave him Godspeed and bade him go. 

That was no holiday journey. Even in 
summer calm, you take a roundabout way to 
the reef, and find it toilsome. To Westwood, 
encumbered with a coil of rope and buffeted by 
the storm, it seemed that he labored for half a 
lifetime through the trackless snow. At the 
shoreward end of the reef he stopped to take 
breath and try to clear his eyes; and then, 
gazing out to sea, he knew why he had come. 

The glimpses that he caught as the snow 
lifted, now and again, showed him a schooner 
pounding on the rocks, two men in her rigging, 
four more clinging to the reef or, between the 
waves, inching toward the shore. Westwood 
tied one end of his rope to a great boulder, 
knotted the other end round his waist, and ran 
to aid. 

In the hours that followed, he risked his life 
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more than once, but nothing harmed him. And | 
the shipwrecked men took courage and worked | 
for themselves and their mates, when they 
found that they had not been flung on a deso- 
late coast to starve and freeze. Westwood saved 
them, every one. And the last to struggle to 
safety — wounded and exhausted, but alive, 
and destined to live for many a year—was | 
West wood’s own son. 

The legend explains that the lad was seeking | 


his home when the storm swept his vessel off | “Landmarks” in the “Old Bay State” 


her course and threw her on the reef. It does | 
not try to tell how his mother welcomed him, | 


for words could not do that; and it leaves us |W. R. COMER, Elmwood Road, WELLESLEY, Mass. 
to imagine the deep and quiet happiness of the | — 


reunited family and the guests from the sea. 
But one utterance of that Thanksgiving day 
the legend does record for us. It was spoken 
to Madam Westwood. She understood. 
‘*When I was ready—willing—to be thankful, 
God gave me cause for thankfulness,’’ said 
Esek Westwood, solemnly. 
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HIGH FINANCE. 

YOUNG man who had recently ‘‘come | 
A into some money’’ was telling a friend 
about a proposition that had been pre- 
sented to him by a promoter. 
‘*Perhaps I don’t quite understand,’’ said | 
his friend, ‘‘but if he offered you ten per cent. | 
for your money, and took whatever risk there | 
was himself, why didn’t you go into the| 
scheme ?’’ 
**Because,’’ replied the man with the capi- | 
tal, ‘‘I found out that the only risk he took 
was the risk of going to prison.’’ 
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Buying Boys’ 


is as important as buying men’s cloth- 
ing. Our long experience in handling 
clothing for little men enables us to 
know just what the active boy needs 
in style, fit and fabric. 


The Most Durable Suit for Boys 
Is Our Exclusive Knockabout 


Exclusive Make and Copyright. 


Designed for long, hard service ; made from the 
finest quality pure wool Cassimere, sewed and 
finished in the strongest possible manner in our 
own shops—extra strong pockets, taped seams, 
extra pieces and buttons with each suit. 


$8.00 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


“Alena 


Clothing 
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“Universal” Bread Maker | 


HIS is a mixer, Kkneader and raiser 
combined. The hands do not touch 





the dough. Putin all the liquids, then ° 

all the flour, turn the handle three 

minutes, and set away to rise. The 

Kneading rod combines the yeast, 

liquids and flour more thoroughly than 0 

can be done by hand, making the bread 4 

more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 4 

size has a capacity offrom 2 to 6 loaves. 0 
THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in 2 


which to test this Bread Maker. 
may be returned at our expense. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 65 cents 


Price of Bread Maker $2.00. 


either case paid by receiver. 


extra. 


If not satisfac 


Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


tory it 


Sent by express, charges in 





Slanting Dial Scale 


his Scale is indispensable 





is placed 
the face 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 25 cents 
Price of Scale $1.00. Sent by express, charges in either 


extra. 
case to be paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


in the kitchen or dairy, 
or for use on the farm. Made 
of cold-rolled steel, enameled. 
It weighs by ounces, with a 
capacity of 24 lbs. 





The Dial 
at an angle so that 
can be easily read. 
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Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


,» Boston, Massachusetts. 
Fe 9h SS 955 5S 95S SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSS SSSSS5 





° For 10 cents we will send our 
To Embroiderers. latest 1912 catalogue of em- 


broidery 





one of our handsome stamped Poplin belts. 
Empress Embroidery Co., 1637 Blue Fill Ave., Mattapan, Mass. | 


designs, and also | 





A BOOK WORTH READING. | 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 





NO FREEZING. NO LITTER. NO ODORS. 
Opens with the foot; closes itself. Cleanand sanitary. 
Sold direct from ong” Guaranteed. Circular free. 
Cc. H r. yon, Mass. 


< Underground | 
<A Garbage Receiver | 


. Stephenson, , 17 Farrar Street, L; 











Genuine Cowboy 
Sombrero 


to Plainsmen. Made of fine nutria fur felt, fancy 
soothes band with cinch fastener and stiffened 
rim, 


or unlined a quality and finish, #1. 
prepaid. Hat anc 
of price. Be sure to give sizes when ordering. 


Buckskin Army 
Gauntlets 





Genuine Cowboy Sombrero, such as we ship 
$3.25, prepaid. 
Genuine Buckskin Army Gountlets, fined 


Gloves $4.75, anywhere on receipt 


THE McPHERSON STORE, 
71-79 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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and Dignified Employment 


@ The Youth’s Companion has 
an opportunity for a few men or 
women of mature years, who 
have an appreciation of what The 
Companion is, for collecting and 
soliciting subscriptions in the ter- 
ritory near their homes. 


@ The Youth’s Companion de- 
serves a larger circulation in many 
localities, and a good salary or 
liberal commission can be earned 
in the constant presentation of 
The Companion in a definite ter- 
ritory. These positions are open 
only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a per- 
manent engagement. Three refer- 
ences required. Only applications 
in writing will be considered. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BLUE 
5f 106. 15% 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


















Reproduction of a sugar camp scene now used for window display by leading grocers—look for it. 


Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup, the Pioneer Maple Syrup, has for a quarter of a century been 
the standard for maple syrup. Remember it contains 


No Glucose—No Corn Syrup. 
A syrup of full flavor and full sweetness. 
For waffles and pan cakes, in frosting cakes, in salads and preserves there is nothing like Towle’s 
Log Cabin Syrup. And foraspread on bread or making candy for the children it isa positive delight. 
We want you to try Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup and that you may do so, just send 
Send for Sample Can your address and the name of your grocer with 6c in stamps or money, to cover 
postage, and we will mail you an individual breakfast size sample ean and a valuable prize recipe booklet. 
THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 20-26 Custer Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Refineries and Offices: St. Johnsbury, Vt., St. Paul, Minn., San Francisco, Calif. 
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No Other Table Salt so Fine and Pure 
as SHAKER Salt 


If you compare Shaker Salt with ordinary table salt 
you will see that Shaker Salt is finer—whiter. 

That whiteness is an indication of exceptional purity. 
For Shaker is the only table salt from which the natural salt 
impurities are thoroughly removed. 

Crude salt always contains gypsum —a hurtful substance 
which cannot be digested. When eaten, a part of it stays 
in the body, and frequently causes trouble. Yet no salt 
manufacturers except ourselves use a process that will take 
this gypsum out. 

Our process is expensive—five times as expensive as 
some methods of salt-making—but the result is a salt which 
has been repeatedly proved to be the purest salt in the world. 

But, besides its purity, Shaker Salt has the advantage of 
always flowing easily and freely. You don’t have to pound 
or poke it. When you tip the shaker, you know that 
Shaker Salt is going to flow out every time. Comes in an 
air-tight box, with a handy spout for filling shakers. 


Prive, except in the far West, 10 cents a box. 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, 


ST. CLAIR, MICH. 
Makers of the Purest Salt in the World 
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Makes Your Stove An Ornament 
and does-it so easily and so that you are sure to be 
pleas Phere is not at 

from SUIS PASTE and i 
black, mirror- 
lights the housekeeper. /t m an 
stove fo li ew. Get it next time 
and you will be convinced. 


re | 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors Rising Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass 
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On this greatest family feast day of all the year, 
when you want everything about your dinner 
to be just right, don’t make any mistake in the 
matter of flavoring extracts. It’s no time to 
take chances with cheap, unknown, unadvertised 
extract made from chemicals that vanish in the 
cooking, leaving your food insipid. Be sure 
you have 


Baker’s £: Extracts 


? : Be sure 
They impart a true fruit flavor that doesn’t ‘‘ bake out.’’ you get 
They make every dish delicious. Being pure and full strength, reas 
they go twice as far. They never vary. Order now and this 
avoid any slip-up when baking day comes. A// grocers. package. 


BAKER EXTRACT CO., Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Me. 











The “Universal” Food Chopper 


e _— We offer the No. 1 
; rig ae family size. It chops 
all kinds of meat, raw 
or cooked, and all 
kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean- 
cut, uniform pieces, 
fine or coarse as 
wanted. 


Eo 
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Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
press, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 














“‘Always made 
Jn uniform grade’’ 


Ge Flour 


CARRIED 
EVERYWHERE 
























